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“Here's where some Ford-built cars get 
to go through some of the toughest tests 
they got to go through’ 


Right here is where some 
Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars 
face some of the toughest condi- 
tions a car will ever have to 
face...anywhere in the world. 





Chatter — chatter — chatter — chatter. 


Tough Test *2. starter motors, heaters, de- 

Push a Cold foggers, defrosters, engines 
Button and the and fuel systems. 
temperature 
drops to zero 
degrees. In just a 
short time you 
and the test car 
are sitting at the 





That breeze is 


North Pole a real hang-up. 
freezing your fenders off. This 1s 
how we test the operation of 





Tough Test *1. 

Push a button and a giant 
fan starts blowing winds up to 
a hundred and forty miles an 
hour, Now when we add water 
to the wind, we got us a hurri- 
cane! It's a tough test for water 
leaks: around the doors... 
around the windows...around 
the trunk...around the hood. 














I'm not saying Test *3 is hot.,.but you 
put an egg on the roof and its gonna fry 


Tough Test *3. 

Push a Hot Button and 240 
overhead heat lamps put us 
right in the middle of the Sahara 
Desert. In this 11l0-degree oven 
we test the engine cooling 
| system, air-conditioning, ven 
tilation. 

Tests like these are tough on 
a car. But fougn testing makes 
for tough cars...so, at Ford 
Motor Company, we do a lot of it 


It’s simple. Ford wants 
to be your car company. 


How come | feel it's gonna last 40 days and 40 nights? 








PAUL KEATING 





HOMICIDE DETECTIVE JIM WILSON WITH EDWIN WARNER IN HARLEM 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





“People in neighborhoods like Harlem are so terrified of young 
criminals that normal, everyday transactions—like crossing the street 
or selling goods—have become fraught with fear,” says Associate Ed- 
itor Edwin Warner, who wrote this week’s cover story on the growing 
American scourge of juvenile crime. The article profiles a new breed 
of delinquent—youngsters who casually commit murder, rape, assault 
and arson. It discusses the reasons for their delinquency, and describes 
the floundering juvenile justice system that must deal with them. 

Warner has had more than his share of run-ins with young crim- 
inals. Active in his Manhattan block association, he has intervened 
in numerous street crimes and has then gone to testify in court. He 
once helped pursue four youths who had jumped a man in Riverside 
Park, and was commended by the grand jury for his assistance. For 
the cover story, Warner spent a night in Harlem, accompanying 
New York Homicide Detective Jim Wilson on his beat. 

Thirteen correspondents in seven bureaus worked on the story, 
along with Reporter-Researchers Anita Addison and Edward Adler 
They interviewed youths and their victims, police and judges, sociol- 
Ogists and social workers. The young offenders were often happy to 
discuss their records; one youngster even posed for photos. The juve- 
nile court justices, wary of confidentiality statutes, were more reluc- 
tant, but finally let some of our correspondents visit their courtrooms 

. 

While TIME’s cover art has changed dramatically over the years. 
the cover design has remained essentially the same since 1927, when 
we adopted the famous red border. But there have been occasional al- 
terations in the TIME “logo” and in the way we bill our cover story 
Again this week we introduce a somewhat streamlined cover format 
More often in recent years, we have wanted to announce to our read- 
ers an important second feature. In the shop parlance here at TIME. 
this is known as an “inside cover.” To bill this feature consistently, 
clearly and (we hope) attractively, we have devised the flap in the 
upper right-hand corner of this week's cover. Another new element 
is not a matter of design: the symbol in the lower left-hand corner is 
a universal product code that will help TiME’s distributors keep track 
by computer of their volume of sales 
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If you dont plan 
yourestate, _ 
someone else will. 


The Government will decide 


who gets what. 

Federal and state laws will 
determine what your estate is worth, 
how much of it will go for taxes and 
any other claims against tt. 

And, most importantly, 
how much will be left for your 
beneficiaries. 

Fortunately, with planning, 
there are ways to protect your estate. 


Protect your assets. 

First, figure out what you're 
worth. The house, the car, savings, 
stock, furniture —it adds up quickly 

Make a will. A will is impor- 
tant to everyone. 

Consult an attorney and 
your insurance agent. They can 
determine ways to minimize estate 
and inheritance taxes 


Shelter your insurance. 
Consider naming alternate 
beneficiaries. Insurance proceeds 
paid to named individuals are not 
subject to claims of your creditors: 
insurance payable to your estate is. 
Talk to your agent and find 
out how life insurance proceeds can 
still be given certain tax advantages. 


Your agent can help. 


Your agent can help you 
determine how much income your 
family would receive without you 

Agents are trained to be 
able to analyze your protection and 
point out weak spots. 

And, more importantly, they 
can recommend a program to help 
make sure the estate you plan to 
leave is the estate your family will 
receive. 


/tS your insurance. 
We want you to understand 
what youre paying for 


G@ Prudential 








When writing 
us about 
Se: your oY 
* subscription « 
.*" please attach *+, 
your TIME 
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and mail this whole form to TIME, 
Time & Life Bidg . Chicago, Il. 60611 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 

Please give us 4 weeks advance no- 
tice. Attach the label for your old 
address above. write in your new 
address below. 


ENTERING A 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION? 

Check the box and fill in your name 
and address below. (To order gift sub- 
scriptions please attach a separate 
sheet with full instructions )} 


RENEWING? 

Check the box below—and make sure 
your mailing label is correct. Your 
present subscription will end with the 
issue given at upper left of your label 
(The United States edition of TIME 
Magazine is available in Canada at 
$30 a year. Subscription orders 
should be mailed to TIME, Time & 
Life Building, Chicago, Iilinois 60611 ) 


Please send TIME 1 year $26 


0) new subscription 0 renewal 
O Payment enclosed. 0 Bill me later 
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Address Apt No 





” Zip/ Postcode 


For even taster service, phone toll tree 800- 
621-8200 (in IMinois, 800-972-8302) 


City State/Province 
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Gangster Movie 


To the Editors 
The James Ear! Ray prison escape 
[June 20] started out like a plot from an 
oldtime gangster movie. but that’s where 
the script ends. No getaway vehicle or 
airplane to fly out of the country 
It was strictly a last-ditch effort by 
a desperate man 
William D. Nueske 
Phoenix 


Do you really think James Earl 
Ray’s escape from prison deserved your 
cover more than the celebration of 
Queen Elizabeth's Silver Jubilee? 

Rodney H. Dusinberre, M.D 
Lockport, N.) 


Triple Crown Winner Seatile Slew 
was the one who should have been on 





your cover, not Ray. We have heard 
enough about him 

Phyllis Davis 

Phoenix 


It is evident that Americans have 
now become programmed for conspir- 
acy, Conspiracy today is as Communism 
was to Joe McCarthy: there is one un- 
der every bed. Has Watergate made us 
all paranoid” 

Billy J. Timmons J) 
Birmingham 


Instead of continually minimizing 
the possibility of more than one person's 
being involved in an assassination. the 
press should expend more of its energy 
uncovering the facts. Are all assassina- 
tions planned and executed by disturbed 
men acting alone? 

Wood E. Currens 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa 


Let's clear the air. The Ray case 
like the Kennedy assassination case 
stnks. Instead of having doubts about 


Ray's story. give him a trial. Ray can 
then call all the witnesses he likes. A 
Jury will convict or free 
Bob Stewart 
Skokie. Ill 


Is there any Way to honor that amaz- 
ing bloodhound? 
If there is—a medal. a gold collar 
whatever—I'll raise the money for it 
Glenn E. Jackson 
Newrown Square. Pa 





Moluccan Terrorists 
I hardly know what a Molucean 
(June 20] is. | do not know why the Mo- 
luceans in Holland are unhappy. | sup- 
pose that the recent hijackings by the 
small band of thugs in Holland were in 
tended in part to attract my attention. 
to make me curious enough to learn of 
their complaints and to elicit my sup- 
port for their cause. However. the re- 
pulsiveness of their actions has merely 
served to reduce to insignificance their 
cause, no matter how noble it might oth- 
erwise be 
It is probably unjust, but I am cer- 
tain that a majority of us will never 
hear the word Moluccan without ex- 
pecting it to be followed by the word 
terrorist 
Lowell A. Murphy 
Dallas 





Fight over Laetrile 

As one witness to the agony of can- 
cer, | am bewildered that Laetrile is 
banned [June 20]. Can it not be admin- 
istered in conjunction with our present- 
ly prescribed treatments? What harm is 
one more pellet in our already shotgun 

approach to curing cancer? 
Kurt D. Lafy 
West Long Branch, NJ 


I am fascinated by the arguments 
that proponents of the drug Laetrile ad- 
vance. They choose to ignore the word 
of the medical profession and the re- 
sults of several independent studies, all 
of which indicate that the drug is at best 
useless. Instead they put their faith in 
the word of their aunt’s best friend’s 
neighbor, who is reported to have been 
‘cured of terminal cancer” by the drug 

Confronted with the scientific evi- 
dence. they have now shifted to philo- 
sophical justifications for the drug with 
their “freedom of choice” argument 
When I use medicine. I prefer a cure 
for my illness, and not an expression of 
my philosophical rights 

Davis MeCown 
Fort Worth 


What consequences of Laetrile can 
be more disastrous than death? My fa- 
ther died recently after bladder surgery. 
chemotherapy and a belated effort with 
Laetrile. As he lay in the hospital wast- 
ing away and severely depressed. noth- 
ing was more heartening to him than 
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America's telephone workers... 





Here's why 


This vear’s biggest collective bargaining sessions 


wre now underway between the Communications 


Workers of America and the Bell System and other 
nits of AT&T 

As a responsible national union, we know. the 
public has a big stake in the outcome. That's why we 
requested, and got, an early start on negotiations. We 
were determined to take every reasonable step to 
reach a peaceful agreement 

That is still our goal 

But om present contract expires on August 6. And 
in the early rounds of bargaining, the industry 
adopted a hard line position against what we consid 
cred very reasonable proposals 

Time is short. We think vou. as telephone users 
should be aware of the situation and the potential 
consequences 

In the unfortunate event of a strike. we're not 
saying you couldn't dial a number. But we are saying 
that in the first month of a national telephone strike 
five million homes and businesses in need of new in- 
stallations or repairs would go on a long waiting list 
for service 

We are saving that preventive maintenance would 
not be done. And that telephone workers would not be 
there to handle the 145 million long distance calls a 
month that require operator help. And that continuity 


of service would be endangered for the scores of in 












dustries whose computers depend on telephone ines 


to transmit their data 


Effect On The Economy 


The national economy would lose $720 million the 
first month in unpaid and unspent wages. In fact, a 
strike at all of the Bell System entities that will be in 
collective bargaining negotiations this summer would 
represent the largest) work stoppage in the nation’s 
history 

Again, we are hopeful of achieving a reasonabl 
contract withaqut a work stoppage 

Our proposals are well within our increased pro 
ductivitv—which is more than double the average for 
all industry 

We only want what we have earned. and om 
share of what we have helped AT&T earn 


COMMUNICATIONS 
;, WORKERS OF 


P 


AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


GLENN E. WATTS 


President 


LOUIS B. KNECHT 


ecretary-Treasurer 





“I needed more confidence 
to supervise people older 
than myself. Sol took the 
Dale Carnegie Course” 


—J, LANIER LITTLE + PERSONAL BANKING 
OFFICER + 1OWA-DES MOINES NAT'L. BANK 
DES MOINES, 1OWA 


“When I was promoted to assistant 
manager of a branch banking office, I 
found myself supervising people older 
than I am,” says Lanny Little. “By tak- 
ing the Dale Carnegie Course, I devel- 
oped more self-confidence and this 
enabled me to deal more effectively 
with the people in my department. 
“The Course taught me how to ex- 
press my ideas more clearly and spon- 
taneously. I learned how to be more 
tactful, and how to create a more con- 
genial working atmosphere. As a re- 
sult, I’m at ease with the people in my 
department and we all get along well. 
“The benefits I got from the Course 
have given greater meaning to my life. 
I've set higher goals for myself, and 
feel confident that I can reach them.” 
The Dale Carnegie Course can give 
you a new, positive outlook toward 
yourself and your own capabilities. The 
result can be added momentum to your 
career and new meaning to your family 
life. The Dale Carnegie Course is of- 
fered in more than 1,000 U.S. com- 
munities, including all major cities, and 
in more than 50 other countries. For 
information, call toll-free (800) 645- 
3466. In New York State only, call 
collect (516) 248-5113. Or write us. 


DALE CARNEGIE 
- COURSE 


SUITE 6671 © 1475 FRANKLIN AVE » GARDEN CITY, NY. 11530 
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the periodic reports from Mexico 
If the effect of Laetrile is at least con- 
tinued hope and a struggle against death. 
let those who need the hope make the 
decision to use Laetrile, particularly 
when orthodox treatments are useless 
Bobbi Penniman 

Latham, N.Y 


Laetrile believers are unlikely to lose 
faith even if the drug flunks tests on hu- 
mans conducted by Sloan-Kettering or 
the National Cancer Institute. They will 
claim that the tests were “fixed” because 
the experimenters were “biased.” 

Stephen Barrett, M_D., Chairman 
Board of Directors, Lehigh Valley 
Committee Against Health Fraud. Inc 
Allentown, Pa 


Every day I see firsthand cancer vic- 
ums who have had the maximum of “ac- 
cepted treatments” and are desperately 
secking Laetrile. These poor souls not 
only have their cancer to contend with. 
they have the devastating side effects of 
the accepted treatments too. That is why 
there is a rebellion against the irratio- 
nal stand of the medical bureaucracy. 

Helen M. Calvin, M.D 
South Bend, Ind 


What's Good for the CIA 


Although new “insight” into the Op- 
erations of our CIA [June 20] may be a 
long-awaited victory for the press and 
interesting information for readers, who 
in his right mind can claim that this 
big publicity push is good for the CIA? 

I wonder if Soviet readers enjoyed 
the pictures and insights of our most “se- 
cret” agency. Americans want an intel- 
ligent CIA—not another public gimmick! 

Jeff Cline 
Grayson, Ky 


ee ene Setar 
Faux Pas at Dunkirk 


In his review of A Bridge Too Far 
(June 13] Richard Schickel recalls the 
legendary English officer whose descrip- 
tion of Dunkirk was: “My dear chap 

the noise, the confusion!” 

The quotation is incomplete and 
misses the thrust of the story. What the 
apocryphal Englishman said was: “My 
dear fellow—the noise. the confusion 
and the people! 





Donald G. Sedgewick 
Kwaluseni, Swaziland 
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Pink Triangles 

The pink triangles that gays wore 
in Miami are more than “reminiscent 
of the yellow star that Jews were forced 
to wear in Hitler's Germany” [June 20}: 
they are analogous. Gay people in Hit- 
ler's concentration camps were forced 
to wear pink triangles to show their sta- 
tus, just as Jews were forced to wear the 
yellow star. Hitler exterminated an es- 
timated 220.000 gays in the concentra- 
tion camps. Gay people wear the pink 


triangle today as a reminder of the past 

and a pledge that history will not re- 
peat itself. 

Marvin IL Kabakoff 

St. Louis 





Maltese Omelette 

I often wonder why Malta is never 
mentioned, or at least has not been men- 
tioned for quite some time in your mag- 
azine. However, reading People (June 
13], | was quite surprised to see that you 
referred to the plot of Cheap Detective 
as a Maltese omelette. 

I have heard of Maltese terriers 
Malta fever is now called brucellosis. | 
know how to make a Maltese cross and 
am well acquainted with Maltese pil- 
lows; but a Maltese omelette is a new 
one on me. 

I wonder if you can elaborate. It 
would definitely help to prop up one of 
the mainstays of our economy—local 
dishes and tourism 

J. Spiteri Gonzi, M.D. 
Fgura, Malta 

A Maltese omelette might be made 
out of the gems from Dashiell Hammett’s 
Maltese Falcon 


nd eteanenenneninaeninidindnacasiaait 
Eggless, Butterless (Contd.) 


I really enjoyed Florence Cadigan’s 
letter [June 20] regarding my eggless. 
butterless, milkless cake. I didn’t know 
that my refusal to divulge my recipe 
would cause such a flap. I have received 
phone calls from all over the country 
and have freely given my recipe. Ac- 
tually I have no objections whatever to 
giving it to anyone—I merely said that 
in a fit of pique 

This recipe is foolproof. You can use 
various types of shortening—chicken 
fat, bacon grease or anything handy. If 
you have some very valuable coffee left 
over, this can serve as part of the liq- 
uid. Or fruit juices. Or if you want to 
add a little rum, I have no objections 

(Mrs.) Marjorie Senterfitt 
Austin, Texas 


__ 


Vintage Label 
In regard to my old friend Robert 
Motherwell’s designing a label for Roth- 
schild wines [May 30], I think you might 
have found it interesting to mention my 
name along with Picasso, Chagall, er al, 
as the first American to create a label 
for Baron Philippe de Rothschild in 
1959, for one of the great vintages of 
this century. Motherwell himself will re- 
member sharing my first signed bottle 
of 1959 Mouton when we dined with him 
and Helen Frankenthaler in 1962. right 
after I received my shipment of cases 
from France 
Richard Lippold 
Locust Valley, Ny 
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Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y 10020 
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Self-cleaning. 





Now with Vari-Cook® oven control for 
even greater cooking versatility. 

The Litton Micromatic® double-oven 
microwave range, now with Vari-Cook 
Oven control, makes it easier to bring 
out the best in microwave cooked 
foods. Simply change cooking speeds 
as you change foods: High, reheat 
roast, simmer, warm, defrost or any 
speed in between. Set different speeds 
for different foods to bring out old 
fashioned slow-cooked goodness, but 
at time and energy-saving microwave 


speec is 





Cooks four ways. 

The ultimate cooking center gives you 
all the best ways to cook. Cook with 
microwave speed in the upper oven. Bake 
or broil in the lower conventional oven 
Stir up something saucy on the smooth 
top. Or prepare one dish or a complete 
meal using both ovens for a combination 


of conventional browning and microwave speed 


< * 
4 Good Housekeeping « 





The Ultimate 
Cooking Center: Microwave. 


Smoothtop. 


Self-cleaning ease. 

Save clean-up time, too. Litton Mic romatics 
have a self-cleaning oven system that 
removes even the toughest baked-on stains 
And a one-piece smoothtop that keeps 
spills from dripping away 


Completely convenient. 

Everything about the Micromatic doubl 
oven range is designed for your 
convenience. Vari-Cook oven control 
Micro-Timer® digital control. Automatic 
oven timer. Special 8-inch “‘quick-heat’’ 
cooktop element. One-piece smootht p 
Safe push-to-turn infinite heat controls 
Black glass see-thru oven doors. And 
closed door smokeless br viling 


You'd expect it from Litton. 

Because at Litton, innovation means 
better microwave cooking. You'll find it 
throughout our full line of energy-saving 
s countertop microwave ovens, combination and double-oven micro 
wave ranges. Your Litton dealer can demonstrate how to save time 


and energy with all of them. For ne LITTON 


his name and address, call us right 
now, toll-free (800) 328-7777. Micn Coon 
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DEFENSE 


Carter’s Big Decision: Down Goes the B-1, 


TOP: A SWING-WING B-1 BOMBER, WHICH WAS 
SUPPOSED TO SERVE AS THE BACKBONE OF THE 
AIR FORCE INTO THE 21ST CENTURY. ARMED 
WITH 24 CRUISE MISSILES, THE B-1 WAS 
DESIGNED TO HEAD FOR THE SOVIET BORDER 
AT UP TO 1,320 M.P.H., THEN ELUDE RUSSIAN 
RADAR BY FLYING ONLY 70 OR 80 FT. OFF THE 
GROUND AT 600 M.P.H. MIDDLE: A B-52 BOMBER 
WHICH THE B-1 WAS INTENDED TO REPLACE, 
DROPPING BOMBS ON COMMUNIST POSITIONS 
IN SOUTH VIET NAM IN 1966. THE B-525, FIRST 
FLOWN IN 1952, WILL NOW BE MODIFIED TO 
CARRY CRUISE MISSILES. BOTTOM 
TECHNICIANS AT A BOEING PLANT IN SEATTLE 
WORKING ON AN AIR-LAUNCHED CRUISE 
MISSILE. ITS GUIDANCE SYSTEM ENABLES IT TO 
FLY FOR UP TO 1,700 MILES AT TREETOP HEIGHT 
AND STRIKE WITHIN 100 FT. OF ITS TARGET 
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Here Comes the Cruise 


An Air Force colonel at the Pen- 
tagon wisecracked that the U.S. might 
eventually have to “charter an air force 
from Pan Am.” Better yet, said anoth- 
er, in case of conflict “we could subcon- 
tract the whole war.” Still others joked 
bitterly about how the service had suf- 
fered “its highest attrition rate ever on 
a single day.” 

Al aerospace plants across the coun 
try, the mood was no less sulfurous. “A 
great surprise and deep shock,” said Bas- 
lian (“Buz™) Hello, B-1 division man- 
ager of Rockwell International. prime 
contractor for the program. The cham 
pagne bottles that had been chilled in 
anticipation of a celebration remained 
corked. The gates that were about to 
swing open to thousands of new employ- 
ees stayed closed. Many of the 40,000 ex- 
ecutives, technicians and assembly-line 
workers already assigned to the B-1 from 
Long Island and Cincinnati to Los An 


geles and Seattle talked gloomily of 


hunting for new jobs. The probability 
that lots of them would eventually find 
work on other military projects did lit 
ule to soften the blow. Said one official 
at Rockwell's sprawling Los Angeles 
plant: “This was the best-kept secret 
since the atom bomb. And that’s the way 
it hits us.” 

Such was the military-industrial re 
action last week to Jimmy Carter's stun- 
ning and almost wholly unexpected de 
cision to kill the Air Force’s request for 
244 swing-wing B-1 bombers. The B-1Is 
were to have replaced the aging U.S 
fleet of 330 B-S2s—a few of which are 
older than some of the men who fly 
aboard them. In contrast, there was ju- 
bilation among liberals like New York 
Representative Jonathan Bingham and 
Wisconsin Senator William Proxmire 
who have long argued that the B-1 is 
an outlandishly expensive dinosaur 
fowa Democrat John Culver, a leading 
Senate opponent of the B-1. elatedly 
called Carter's move a “victory for com- 
mon sense—the most constructive and 
courageous decision on military spend- 
ing in our time.” 

Too Many Bucks. Carter had prom 
ised during the campaign that he would 
kill the B-1. Just a year ago, he told the 
Democratic Platform Committee: “The 
B-1 bomber is an example of a proposed 
system which should not be funded and 
would be wasteful of taxpayers’ dollars.’ 
But after his election last November, he 
somehow managed to give nearly all the 
people connected with the decision the 
impression that he would change his 
mind. To their astonishment. he de- 
clared firmly at his press conference last 
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week that, at more than $100 million 
per bomber, the B-1 was both unnec- 
essary and too expensive. In effect, he 
decided that the bang required too many 
bucks. 

As an alternative, Carter ordered 
the Air Force to load its newest weap- 
on, the comparatively cheap (less than 
$1 million each) and deadly accurate 
cruise missile, aboard modified B-52s 
He left open the possibility of putting 
cruise missiles aboard modified C-5A 
Galaxy transports and military versions 
of the Boeing 747. Pentagon planners es- 
timate that Carter’s plan could cost. 
overall. at least 20% less than building 
the B-I and that it will give the U.S 
just as good a capability of penetrating 
Soviet air defenses (see box) 

Frosty Reaction. Never before has 
a President canceled so large a weapon 
system so close to production. But the 
crash of the B-1 has far wider ramifi- 
cations than just the fate of 244 planes 
For one thing, the Air Force had looked 
on the B-I as a way to stave off until al- 
most the 21st century the day when the 
manned bomber will be obsolete. For 
another, Carter's decision may make it 
harder to negotiate with the Soviets for 
a new treaty to limit strategic nuclear 
weapons. The reason: by dropping the 
B-1. he is dramatically increasing U.S 
reliance on the cruise missile. which the 
Russians view as the most worrisome 
threat in the American arsenal. The ini- 
tial Soviet reaction to Carter's move was 
frosty. Commented Tass. the official 
Russian news agency: “The implemen- 
tation of these militaristic plans has se- 
riously complicated efforts for the lim- 
itation of the strategic arms race 
Although the U.S. has proposed to the 
Soviets that air-launched cruise missiles 
be limited to a range of 1.500 miles. Car- 
ter may now come under pressure from 
the Air Force and hawks in Congress 
to extend that range 

For the short run, his decision means 
that the Air Force will end up with only 
four test models of the B-1—three have 
been built and a fourth will be complet- 
ed in 1979—at a total cost of $4 billion 
Three additional production models 
now under construction will probably be 
scrapped, The test models will be flown 
for several years. primarily to refine ul- 
trasophisticated gear that jams enemy 
radar. This will make it easier to design 
manned bombers of the future—if any 
are built—that can penetrate enemy air 
defenses. Also. continuing the research 
will leave open Carter's option to change 
his mind in the event that technological 
breakthroughs or international political 


developments make the B-I more 
attractive 
Carter ordered the Pentagon to 


speed up by three years research and de- 
velopment of the Air Force version of 
the cruise missile so that it can be fully 
deployed by about 1983. How many 
B-52s will be modified—at an estimated 
$700,000 each, plus the cost of the mis 
siles—is unknown. The prime candi 
dates are the 240 “G” and “H” models 
that have been built since 1959. The re 
maining 90 B-52s are up to 21 years old 
The cost of refitting the B-52s will soak 
up much of the money saved by aban 
doning the B-1. The rest of the money 
may well be diverted to other military 





CARTER EXPLAINING HIS DECISION 
Too many bucks for the bang 


projects or used to shrink budget 
deficits 

Nobody was more surprised by Car 
ter’s decision than members of Congress 
Like nearly everyone else in Washing- 
ton. most had expected him to take the 
easy way out and compromise with the 
B-1 proponents by approving production 
of at least a limited number of the planes 
Especially pleased were Carter's liberal 
critics within his own party. Senator 
Gary Hart of Colorado called the de- 
cision “encouraging and wise.” Senator 
George McGovern of South Dakota 
who said in May that he could see lit- 
Ue difference between Carter and a 
Republican President. praised him for 
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DEJECTED ROCKWELL OFFICIAL “BUZ” HELLO (LEFT); BINGHAM & PROXMIRE ATTACKING B-1 AT WASHINGTON PRESS CONFERENCE 


Jubilation among liberals, consternation in some capitals and a sulfurous mood at some cer ospace plants. 


“prudence, leadership and courage.” 

Conservative Republicans were out- 
raged. Snapped G.O.P. National Chair- 
man William Brock: “A tragic error.” 
Declared California Congressman Rob- 
ert Dornan: “They're breaking out the 
vodka and caviar in Moscow.” Repub- 
lican House Leader John Rhodes of Ar- 
izona accused Carter of giving the House 
“a rather gratuitous slap in the face” by 
not announcing his decision prior to its 
vote on the B-1 funds. Only 48 hours be- 


fore Carter dropped his bombshell, the 
House had beaten back. by a vote of 
243 to 178, an amendment to delete from 
the defense budget $1.5 billion for pro- 
duction of five B-Is 

In fact, TIME learned, House Speak- 
er Tip O'Neill considered going to Car- 
ter before the vote. O'Neill asked Texas 
Democrat George Mahon, chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
“Do you think I ought to call the Pres- 
ident on this?” No, said Mahon. “We 


B-1 v. B-52: the Strategic Factors 


Both sides in the debate agree that 
the B-1 is the hottest bomber ever flown. 
But is it worth its $102 million price tag? 
Can it reach targets deep within the So- 
viet Union if there is a nuclear war? 
These questions are especially important 
because, according to present strategy, 
close to 60% of the U.S. nuclear mega- 
tonnage will be carried by manned 
bombers, the rest by missiles based on 
land and aboard submarines. Concedes 
Democratic Senator Sam Nunn, a B-1 
backer: “Considerable logic can be mus- 
tered for either side of the argument.” 

One of the main considerations is 
the vast Soviet air defense network, larg- 
est in the world. Some 6,000 radar in- 
stallations stretch from Murmansk to 
Vladivostok for early detection of a U.S 
attack. The Soviet force of 5,000 inter- 
ceptor aircraft includes 200 formidable 
MiG-25s, known as Foxbats, which 
have a top speed of 1.800 m.p.h. and a 
maximum altitude of close to 80,000 ft 
In addition, the Soviets have about 
12,000 surface-to-air missiles—low-lev- 
el SA-3s and SA-6s and high-level SA-2s 
and SA-5s—at more than 1,000 sites 

But the Soviets have a serious weak- 
ness: they have developed only a very 
crude “look-down” radar, capable of 
spotting low-flying planes or missiles 
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only over water. The U.S. has such ra- 
dar in its Airborne Warning and Con- 
trol System (AWACS) planes. The Sovi- 
ets, however, have not yet figured out 
how to distinguish an airplane or mis- 
sile from ground clutter, Before they 
solve this problem and deploy look- 
down radar (which may not happen 
until the 1980s), U.S. bombers will be 
able to penetrate Soviet borders 

The B-1 has a better chance than 
the B-52 of getting through Russian de- 
fenses. For one thing, it offers a smaller 
target for existing radar. It is only two- 
thirds the size of the B-52 (see chart). It 
can also fly faster and lower (600 m.p.h 
at about 70 or 80 ft. above the ground) 
The B-1 also is equipped with the most 
advanced black-box gear, which sends 
out electronic signals to counteract en- 
emy warning systems. But critics main- 
tain that when the Soviets develop new 
defensive weapons, including look-down 
radar and radar picket planes, like the 
AWACS, the B-1 will become obsolete 

The B-52 at present also can pen- 
etrate Soviet air defenses, but not as well 
The B-52s were first designed for high- 
altitude flight. But the most modern 
models—built in 1959-62—have been 
modernized with guidance equipment 
that enables them to fly only 200 ft 


can handle it down the street.” Af- 
ter Carter's announcement, O'Neill 
checked with his colleagues (“moseyed 
around the House floor’) and concluded 
that Democratic leaders would have no 
difficulty persuading both the House and 
Senate to drop the funds or, as the White 
House would prefer, earmark them for 
cruise missiles and B-52 modifications 

Abroad, some USS. allies were dis- 
mayed by Carter’s announcement. The 
Japanese were worried that the decision, 





above the ground ata speed of 400 m.p.h 

Moreover, in the face of improved 
Soviet air defenses, the B-52 can be used 
as a “standoff” bomber as opposed to a 
“penetration” bomber. The standoff 
bomber’s mission is to deliver cruise mis- 
siles to within range of its targets. It 
would stop short of Russian borders and 
fire salvos of missiles to overwhelm So- 
viet defenses. According to Defense Sec- 
retary Harold Brown, all major targets 
in the U.S.S.R. are within range of cruise 
missiles fired in this manner 

Cruise missiles essentially amount 
to updated versions of the Nazis’ World 
War II buzz bombs: small, pilotless jet 
planes that can be launched from land. 
ships or planes. The Air Force's cruise 
missiles fly at 550 m.p.h. about 50 ft 
above the ground. That enables them 
to slip under the Soviets’ line-of-sight 
radar to deliver 200-kiloton nuclear war- 
heads with astounding accuracy—with- 
in 100 ft. of their targets. One version, 
the ALCM-A (for air-launched cruise mis- 
sile), has a range of 750 miles. A sec- 
ond version, the ALCM-B, has extra fuel 
tanks that extend its range to about 
1,700 miles.* 

B-52s have a decided advantage over 
B-Is in carrying cruise missiles. Penta- 


The Navy's submarine-launched version of the 
cruise, the Tomahawk, is 21 ft. long. can carry 200- 
kiloton nukes at speeds up to 550 m.p.h. and has 
a range of 2,000 miles 
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BROWN AT A CONGRESSIONAL HEARING 
“I won't take credit or blame.” 


coupled with the withdrawal of U.S 
troops from South Korea, might lead to 
Soviet mischief. Said Masatake Okumi- 
ya, a former air chief of Japan’s Self De- 
fense Forces: “The issue has assumed a 
great psychological meaning, with the 
result that the veto might be taken by 
the Russians as a sign of weakness.” A 
senior West German general agreed 
“What the West needs is the most so- 
phisticated set of arms possible,” said 
he. “We've already lost numerical su- 








gon plans call for stowing eight ALCM-A 
or ALCM-B missiles aboard each mod- 
ified B-52. In addition, twelve ALCM-B 
missiles would be attached to the B-52’s 
wings. Though the B-1’s bomb bay can 
accommodate 24 of the shorter-range 
ALCM-As, it is too small for the ALCM- 
Bs; nor can the B-1 carry any variety of 
cruise missile on its wings. 
. 

Neither the Army nor the Navy is 
particularly upset about the B-I’s de- 
mise, because it eases the budgetary 
squeeze and opens the prospect of more 
funds for their own pet weapons systems 
But the Air Force seems genuinely dev- 
astated. There is, of course. an under- 
standable institutional bias in favor of 
manned bombers. But beyond that, 
many Air Force officers argue that the 
B-52 is simply too old, too prone to met- 
al fatigue, too primitive in its avionics 
systems and electronic countermeasures 
to fulfill its assigned role as the third 
leg of the US. strategic triad 

B-52 proponents give their plane a 
clear edge in cost effectiveness and con- 
tend that it can hold its own—or better 
—in terms of offensive capability They 
point out that both planes will be able 
to penetrate Soviet defenses well into the 
1980s. But even among B-52 proponents, 
there is some concern whether the old 
bird can remain aloft for another cou- 
ple of decades. 
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periority [in several categories of weap- 
ons] to the Soviets, and we can’t afford 
to slacken on quality.” 

But other European allies were 
cheered, Most regarded the B-1 as less 
well suited to their defense needs than 
the cheaper, more flexible cruise mis- 
sile, which can be launched from land-. 
sea- or air-based vehicles. NATO Com- 
mander Alexander Haig, for example. 
describes the cruise missile as an “at- 
tractive alternative” to the B-1 for the al- 
liance’s arsenal. Declared General 
Georges Buis, a noted French military 
Strategist: “The B-1 is a formidable 
weapon, but not terribly useful. For the 
price of one bomber, you can have 200 
cruise missiles.” 

The President’s announcement end- 


: ed a fight that has raged for a decade 


Carter called it “one of the most dif- 
ficult decisions that I've made since I've 
been in office.” Even he could not pin- 
point for aides the precise moment when 
he finally made up his mind. Says Press 
Secretary Jody Powell: “It began with 
an inclination, and it just got firmer and 
firmer as time went along.” 

According to aides. Carter decided 
after his election to set aside his cam- 
paign promise to kill the B-1 and consid- 
er the subject with a fresh eye and open 
mind. To give himself more time. he de- 
cided in January to go along with the 
date originally set by the Ford Admin- 
istration for the final decision—June 30 
As an interim step, he asked Congress to 


B-1 


150 ft. 2% in. 
136 ft. 8% in, 

1,320 m.p.h. 

70 ft. 

6,100 miles 

24 ALCM-As 

Rockwell International 


Air-Launched 


Length 
Wingspan 
Diameter 


Max. speed 560 mph. Range ALCM-B 1,700 mi. 
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approve funds for five of the planes, 
three fewer than had been requested by 
Gerald Ford. Then, for the next several 
months, Carter immersed himself in 
technical details about the B-1. He con- 
sulted frequently with National Security 
Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski and Bud- 
get Director Bert Lance. But his closest 
collaborator was Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown, who talked with Carter 
dozens of times by phone and in person 

Final Countdown. Carter also met 
occasionally with outside advisers and 
members of Congress, listening to their 
arguments and sometimes offering ten- 
tative analyses of his own. He appears 
to have given no hints about which way 
he was leaning, though some visitors left 
with the impression that he was about 
to approve construction of a limited 
number of B-1s. Apparently those who 
were for the B-1 heard what they want- 
ed to hear, while those who opposed it 
distrusted Carter and assumed the worst 

Carter began the final countdown on 
June 1, when he received an inch-thick 
pile of Defense Department memos and 
reports, bound together in a red folder 
and indexed with twelve gray tabs. The 
material made no recommendations but 
laid out—with the help of graphs, charts 
and maps—three options 

1) Build between 150 and 244 B-Is 

2) Refit the newest models of the 
B-52—about 15 years old—to carry 
cruise missiles 

3) Modify wide-bodied C-5A Gal- 








Cruise Missile (ALCM) 








14 ft Weight ALCM-A 1,900 Ibs. 
9 ft Gin. Weight ALCM-B 2.400 ibs. 
2 ft. Tin. Range ALCM-A 750 mi. 
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axies or Boeing 747s to carry cruises 

The National Security Council sent 
him a set of options with a slightly dif- 
ferent slant. Carter had also accumu- 
lated a stack of newspaper and mag- 
azine clippings and memos on the B-! 
from members of Congress, the Air 
Force and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Ev- 
erything he read raised further ques- 
tions, which he explored with Brown at 
four long meetings and several short ses- 
sions in the White House. 

The President spent the final week- 
end at Camp David, reviewing his B-1 
papers, including a check list of 49 pro 
and con arguments that he had written 
down ona yellow legal pad. He found es- 
pecially meaningful a Brookings Insti- 
tution study that concluded in February 
1976 that the B-1 should be scrapped 
and B-52s should be armed with cruise 
missiles. When he returned to the White 
House on Monday morning, his “incli- 
nation” had become firm enough for 
Powell to predict privately that Carter 
would cancel the B-1. Brzezinski and 
Lance were behind him. By late Tues- 
day, Carter told aides that he had made 
up his mind but would not reveal his de- 
cision until he had reviewed the case 
one more time the next morning with 
his Defense Secretary. 

When Harold Brown took office in 
January, he was leaning toward the B-1, 
Said he: “The big advantage lof a 
manned bomber] is that it complicates 
the other side’s problems. The question 
is how much can you afford to pay for 
that as compared to the other ways you 
could spend the funds.” Brown had 
served as Air Force Secretary in the 
Johnson Administration and believed 
thoroughly in the manned bomber as an 
essential element of the American stra- 
tegic triad (the other two; land-launched 
intercontinental ballistic missiles and 
sea-launched missiles). Even earlier, as 
the 33-year-old chief of research for the 
Pentagon during the Kennedy Admin- 
istration, Brown had helped to kill the B- 
I’s precursor, the high-flying B-70, as 
too vulnerable to Soviet air defenses. It 
was Brown who then ordered up the pre- 
liminary studies for the plane that 
evolved into the B-1. This gave him a 
label that he disowns: “Father of the 
B-1.” Says Brown: “Yes, I started the so- 
called Advanced Manned Strategic Air- 
craft Program. But it’s a long way from 
studies to hardware, and I won't take 
credit or blame for the full gestation and 
early childhood of that particular off- 
spring.” 

Sense of Relief. After taking of- 
fice in January, Brown grew increasingly 
impressed with the tremendous advanc- 
es in cruise-missile technology. While he 
continued to believe that the U.S. should 
have an effective manned-bomber force, 
he finally concluded that the B-1 was 
not indispensable and that the modified 
B-52 option would do the job as effec- 
tively. According to an associate, Brown 
also quickly picked up signals from Car- 
ter about which way the President was 
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leaning. In any event, Powell said. 
“when the President and Brown sat 
down, it was clear that each knew the 
other’s point of view and they were the 
same. The meeting was basically to rat- 
ify the decision.” 

One of the most telling arguments 
against the B-1 was the enormous pro- 
jected cost—$24 billion for 244 planes 
but a total of nearly $100 billion when 
the price of its nuclear armaments, op- 
erating costs over 20 years and infla- 
tion were included. A day after Carter's 
announcement, Brown told a news con- 
ference that the B-1 would have been a 
more attractive option if it had been 30% 
cheaper. 

Carter was also impressed by Pen- 
tagon reports that despite the B-1's 
speed of up to 1,320 m.p.h. and its abil- 
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ity to slip under enemy radar defenses. 
weapons advances would probably 
make it vulnerable to Soviet defenses by 
the 1980s. 

Although Carter once predicted that 
the decision would be a lonely one, the 
burden did not appear to have weighed 
heavily on him. Was he relieved to have 
it done with? Said Powell: “As with any 
difficult decision, there has to be some 
sense of relief.” Still, Carter's decision 
will hold only until the refurbished B-52s 
begin to require replacement. Then the 
debate over a new generation of bomb- 
ers, if there is to be one, will resume. Cer- 
tainly, few in the Air Force would agree 
that the manned bomber has no future. 
But this is a problem that Carter, by vir- 
tue of his B-1 decision, will be leaving 
for his successor to resolve. 





Rebuffs at Home, Flak from Abroad 


World affairs took up more of Jim- 
my Carter's press conference last week 
than even his dramatic B-1 decision. No 
wonder. His foreign policy is in some 
trouble at home and abroad. Such trou- 
bles are easily exaggerated by Washing- 
ton (including the capital press corps), 
a community that pays compulsive, ex- 
cessive attention to every blip of seem- 
ing success or failure. But in the past 
few weeks the President has been hand- 
ed setbacks by a Congress reluctant to 
endorse his planned withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from Korea and authorize U.S. 
participation in loans to Cuba, Indochi- 
na and several African nations. Said one 
senior State Department official: “I’m 
very worried about this congressional 
problem. These recent ones we were sup- 
posed to win. We haven't even come to 
the tough ones yet.” 

Carter's Administration last week 
took a firm stand on the need for Is- 
raeli concessions to bring about a Mid- 
dle East settlement, which drew anger 


both from U.S. Jewish groups and Je- 
rusalem (see THE WORLD). But the main 
questions about Carter's foreign policy 
involved relations with the Soviets and 
his human rights approach. 

Through his envoys and during his 
visit to Paris, Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev has let it be known that the 
sensitive and secretive Kremlin is furi- 
ous about Carter’s public approach to di- 
plomacy. In Brezhnev’s view, Carter's 
“ideological warfare” on human rights 
is hostile to détente. It appears Carter 
and Secretary of State Cyrus Vance mis- 
calculated when they reasoned earlier 
this year that their human rights offen- 
sive need not impede arms negotiations 
with the Soviets. Official Washington is 
gloomy about the prospects for a new 
SALT treaty by Oct. 3, when the present 
five-year treaty expires. As Carter can- 
didly told a group of news editors, 
“There has been a surprising adverse re- 
action in the Soviet Union to our stand 
on human rights. Apparently, that has 
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Bring your family in for a fitting. 


Is vour family a crowd? Complete 
h kids, pets, luggage and endless 
awkward objects that need moving? 
Have we got an answer for you! It’s 
the new 1977 Volkswagen Bus. When 
it comes to moving your family and 
trappings from here to there at low 
cost, there's nothing like the Bus. 

You see, the VW Bus is not only 
lots bigger inside than a mere sedan, 
it even gives you almost 70 percent 
more interior room than a full-size 
domestic station wagon. The Busis al- 
most van-size inside, but comfortable 
and beautifully finished. Comfort to 
us Is not an option. 

The VW Bus is versatile with its 
space, too. For instance, if you want 
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to do some really serious hauling, 
that big sliding door makes loading 
easy. And the rear seat folds down to 
give you extra cargo space. 

Yet for all its carrying capacity, the 
77 Bus is pure Volkswagen when it 
comes to economy. 

It gets an estimated 28 mpg on the 
highway, and 20 mpg in the city with 
standard transmission in the 1977 
EPA tests. (Of course, your actual 
mileage may vary, depending on yout 
driving habits, the condition of your 


Bus, and whether you choose optional 
equipment such as an automat 
transmission, ) 

That’s what makes the VW Bus 
such a great choice. No other vehicle 
carries so much family for so little. 

But that’s still not all, by a long 
shot. Besides its practicality and its 
economy, the VW Bus is a lot of fun to 
own. And to drive. It has a spirited 
2-liter engine with electronic fuel in- 
jection and independent suspension 
onall four wheels. And the’77 VW Bus 
comes equipped with radial tires. 

So bring your family in to your 
Volkswagen Dealer for a fitting soon. 

We think you'll find that on you, 
the Bus will look good. 








I wont settle for anything 
less than taste. 


A lot of cigarettes promise taste. 
But for me, only one cigarette delivers. Winston. 
I get real taste and real pleasure every time I light up. 
I won't settle for less. Would you? 











i] De. 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC.'76 











Can you find the oil well in 
this picture? 





The oil well is in the center of the picture. Hard to find, isn’t it? 


The majestic forest lands of northern 
Utah. Home of tall stands of timber, roam- 
ing herds of elk and deer, blue skies and 
bubbling brooks. 

When oil was discovered here, many 
people predicted the natural beauty of this 
splendid wilderness area would vanish. 
And its abundant wildlife along with it. 

But when the people of Phillips Petro- 
leum arrived, they did a lot of talking before 
they sank a single hole. They talked to the 
Forest Service. To the Department of the 
Interior. And many others. 

When Phillips actually did start to drill for 
oil, they did it so carefully, hardly anyone 
noticed —including the animals that live here. 





\ closer look 


The natural look 

Today the oil field they developed stands 
in harmony with its surroundings. 

Pipelines have been buried and planted 
over. A system of unseen protection de- 
vices, warning systems, and overflow con- 
trols has also been installed to protect the 
forest floor from the possibility of oil leaks. 

The environmental integration of these 
oil wells has been so complete, few forest 
visitors would even notice their presence. 

An environmental award for an oil field 

The whole idea was for our oil field to go 
unnoticed. But we're flattered that one 
group did take notice — the Bonneville 
Chapter of the American Fisheries Society. 

For the first time in the 105-year history 
of the Society, one of its chapters issued 
an official commendation to an oil company 
for an oil field in harmony with its natural 
surroundings. 

Making fine products for your car with- 
out forgetting our environmental responsi- 
bilities. At Phillips we have a PHILLIPS 
word for it: Performance. 


The Performance Company 

















provided a greater obstacle to other 
friendly pursuits. common goals. like 
SALT, than I had anticipated.” 

He should not have been surprised 
AL any rate, at his press conference last 
week. Carter offered a_ different 

though hardly new—explanation for 
the slow progress of U.S.-Soviet negoti- 
ations. He had put forward new and 
sweeping proposals (a ban on all nuclear 
tests, a sharp reduction in nuclear weap- 
ons) and, he said, “these new ideas ob- 
viously take more time.” Carter pointed 
out that talks with the Russians on SALT. 
the test ban and limiting arms sales were 
proceeding “with very good attitudes on 
the part of the Soviets.” He said he would 
welcome a meeting with Brezhnev, al- 
though before such a meeting is sched- 
uled, advisers to both leaders woyld have 
to be convinced that the personal chem- 
istry between the two would ease rather 
than increase tensions 

Disquieting Result. It may be that 
the Soviets are miffed as much—or more 
—by Carter's style as by the substance 
of U.S. proposals. At a summit meeting 
with Brezhnev, Carter would probably 
defend his practice of promoting democ- 
racy and human rights, but would point 
out at the same time that he is not seek- 
ing to scuttle U.S.-Soviet détente. Car- 
ter said at his press conference that he 
sought a relationship with Brezhnev 
“not just to ratify a final agreement but 
to get to know one another.” 

A subsidiary issue between the U.S 
and the Soviet Union involves the Indi- 
an Ocean. Carter cited current discus- 
sions with the Soviets on limiting arms 


in the Indian Ocean as another sign of 


mutual U.S.-Soviet progress. But some 
people in Congress and within his own 
Administration see these talks as a dis- 
quieting result of Carter's hasty improvi- 
sation—even naiveté—in foreign affairs 

After his Inauguration. and again 
last May, Carter announced that the In- 


dian Ocean, site of more than half of 


the world’s oil shipments at any given 
time, should be demilitarized. Asked af- 
ter Carter’s announcement to prepare a 
policy to that end, State and Defense De- 
partment officials concluded that the 
goal of demilitarization might force the 
U.S. to abandon the large naval and 
communications facility it is building on 
the mid-ocean island of Diego Garcia, 
while leaving the Soviets free to use ports 
in places like Somalia and Aden. Amer- 
ica’s European allies, who receive much 
of their oil via the Indian Ocean, want 
a US. presence there as a counterweight 
to Soviet power; so do the Chinese, the 
Australians and the Japanese. The dip- 
lomats and military men convinced Car- 
ter that the talks should begin not with 
the subject of complete demilitarization 
but with “arms limitation,” a term that 
would not rule out Diego Garcia 

When US. relations with the Soviet 
Union are strained, there is normally 
some reason to assume that relations 
with Communist China are going bet- 
ter. But the Carter Administration is not 
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doing very well with Peking either 

The Communist Chinese are impa- 
tient for the U.S. to normalize relations 
with the mainland and shift its embas- 
sy from Taiwan to Peking. (The U.S 
and China are now represented in each 
other's capitals by liaison offices.) While 
the Carter Administration seeks normal 
relations with China, it also seeks some 
sort of guarantee of the safety of the Tai- 
wanese. Peking refuses to grant any 
guarantee because it considers Taiwan 
to be an internal matter. The longer 
progress is delayed, the greater the dan- 
ger that Peking may decide it cannot 
count on strengthening its ties with the 
U.S. and must therefore seek reconcil- 
iation with the Russians, Last week both 
Secretary of State Vance and Carter 
—who have so far given little attention 
to China—spoke publicly of China’s im- 
portance to the U.S. “We shall seek to 
move toward full normalizing of 
relations,” Vance told New York’s 
Asia Society. A solution to the 
Taiwan issue will be a key topic 
when Vance visits Peking next 
month. But it is difficult to see 
what sort of solution the U.S. can 
work out without abrogating its 
defense treaty with Taiwan—a 
move the present Congress would 
not be likely to approve, even if 
Carter wanted to propose it 

Carter's early setbacks on 
Capitol Hill illustrate the emer- 
gence of an odd Senate coalition 
anti-Communist conservatives 
who feel that the U.S. should not 
aid any Communist nation. liber- 
als who feel that the U.S. should 
nol give even indirect economic 
aid to repressive regimes. plus leg- 
islators of various stripes who op- 
pose foreign aid altogether 

Three weeks ago. this coali- 
tion in the Senate prohibited loans 
to Viet Nam. Laos and Cambodia 
by a vote of 56 to 32. Later the 
House overwhelmingly voted. 295 
to 115, to ban U.S. loans not only 
to those Indochinese countries but 
to Cuba, Uganda. Mozambique and An- 
gola as well. If passed by the Senate 
that measure could halt some $2 billion 
in U.S. contributions to six international 
institutions, including the World Bank 
and the Asian Development Bank 

Such domestic opposition, coupled 
with flak from abroad, has led some U.S 
officials to warn that the human rights 
thrust is proving counterproductive. But 
the prevailing view, supported by Vance. 
is that the policy is sound and proper 
—though it needs refinement. On bal- 
ance, Carter is convinced that by reas- 
serung America’s moral values. his 
human rights appeal has rallied the U.S 
public and much of world opinion be- 
hind U.S. foreign policy as it has not 
been rallied in a long time. In late May 
Carter quietly ordered the National Se- 
curity Council to prepare a Presidential 
Review Memorandum (or PRM, Known 
around the White House as a “Prim”) as 





VANCE BEFORE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS UNIT 
“We haven't come to the tough ones yet.” 
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sessing the impact of his human rights 
policy, identifying potential booby traps 
and defining a strategy for pursuing such 
a policy in the future. Senior officials 
deny that the review springs from a rec- 
ognition of past errors or signals that 
the policy is about to be abandoned. “On 
the contrary,” says one, “it’s a reiter- 
ation that the human rights policy is 
here to stay. and therefore it needs to 
be systematized.” 

New Ground. The next major issue 
between Carter and Congress is likely to 
be the Panama Canal treaty, which is 
now being negotiated and will probably 
be submitted to Congress by summer's 
end. All indications so far are that it will 
be a sound and necessary treaty, but the 
issue has emotional, patriotic overtones 
and there could be a major row 

Foreign policy has no natural con- 
slituency in Congress. There are only in- 
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dependent groupings who get stirred up 
for various. often parochial reasons. Be- 
sides, Carter is opening new ground in 
many areas. When confronted with a 
flurry of new measures—*guns blazing 
in all directions.” as Republican Sen- 
ator Robert Dole puts it—party leaders 
cannot easily mobilize the troops. Wis- 
consin Democrat Clement Zablocki 
chairman of the House International 
Relations Committee. remarks some- 
what plaintively, “You can’t correct the 
world overnight 

Senator Hubert Humphrey, one of 
the few senior Democratic Senators who 
have the commitment and (despite his 
cancer Operation) the energy to lobby 
for the Carter foreign policy. puts it this 
way: “This is a post-Nixon Congress 
It's been burned and hurt and lied to 
They're still trying to curb a President 
who Is trying to hang on to his flexibil 
ity. We're in for some rocky days.” 
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A 52-YEAR-OLD VICTIM STRUGGLING WITH TWO KIDS WHO THREW HIM TO THE GROUND IN A ROBBERY ATTEMPT IN BALTIMORE 


Chicago. Johnny. 16, who had a 
long record of arrests for disorderly con- 
duct, simple battery and aggravated as- 
sault, lured a motorist into an alley. He 
drew a .22-cal. pistol and shot the driv 
er six mes, killing him. Johnny was ar 
rested yet again. but he was released be 
cause witnesses failed to show up in 
court. Today he is free 

New Orleans. Steven, 17, was first 
arrested for burglary when he was elev 
en and diagnosed as psychotic. But he 
kept escaping from the state hospital 
and was seized for 22 different crimes 
including theft and attempted murder 
Just four days after he was charged with 
robbery and attempted murder, he was 
arrested for raping and murdering a 
young nurse 

Hartford. Touche. 19, who earned 
his nickname by his dexterity with a 
switchblade. has been in trouble since 
he was eleven: he started fires, snatched 
pocketbooks burglarized 
homes, slashed and shot people. When 
a pal was locked up in Connecticut's 
Meriden Home for Boys, Touché broke 
in with a gun and freed him. Touché 
was placed in a specially built cell in 
Meriden because he had escaped from 
the institution 17 times 
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stole cars 


Wilmington. Eric. 16. who had es- 
caped conviction for a previous mugging 
charge. pleaded guilty to knocking down 
an 86-year-old woman and stealing her 
purse. Three months later, the woman 
is still hospitalized and is not expected 
to walk again. Eric was released into 
the custody of his father. Since then. he 
has been charged with three burglaries 
Says Detective Strawbridge 

He's going to kill somebody some day 
and he’s sul out there 

Houston. Lawrence was 15 when 
he was charged with murdering two 
brothers in his neighborhood: Kenneth 
Elliott, 11. and Ronald Elliou, 12. Law 
rence tied up Kenneth, castrated him 
and stabbed him twice in the heart 
Then he cut off the boy’s head, which 
re left about 50 feet from the body. He 
also admitted killing Ronald, whose 
body was never found. in similar fash 
ion. Like all other offenders in juvenile 
facilities in Texas 
leased from prison when he turned 18 


James 


Lawrence was re 


People have always accused kids of 


gelling away with murder. Now that is 
all too literally tue. Across the US., a 
pattern of crime has emerged that is 
both perplexing and appalling. Many 


youngsters appear to be robbing and 
raping. maiming and murdering as ca 
sually as they go lo a movie or join a 
pickup baseball game. A new, remorse 
less. mutant juvenile seems to have been 
born, and there is no more terrifying fig 
ure in America today 

More than half of all serious crimes 
in the US. are committed by youths 
aged ten to 17. Since 1960, juvenile crime 
has risen twice as fast as that of adults 
In San Francisco. kids of 17 and under 
are arrested for 57% of all 
against people (homicide, assault, etc.) 
and 66 
Last year in Chicago, one-third of all 





felonies 





of all crimes against property 


murders were committed by people aged 
20 or younger. a 29° jump over 1975 
In Detroit. youths commit so much 
crime that city officials were forced to 
impose a 10 p.m. curfew last year for 
anyone 16 or under 

Though offenders come from every 
ethnic group and environment. most are 
nonwhite kids whose resentments are 
honed and hardened in the slums. Usu- 
ally they are victims themselves. abused 
or abandoned by parents who tend to 
have a history of crime. chronic alco- 


ugeravated assault. robbe bu 





Murder 





holism or emotional disturbances. About 
half of the violent juvenile crime is com- 
mitted by black youths, and a large but 
indeterminate amount by Hispanics. Es- 
pecially in ghettos of big cities, the vi- 
olent youth is the king of the streets 

When he is caught, the courts usu- 
ally spew him out again. If he is under 
a certain age. 16 to 18 depending on 
the state, he is almost always taken to ju- 
venile court, where he is treated as if he 
were still the child he is supposed to be 
Even if he has murdered somebody, he 
may be put away for only a few months 
He is either sent home well before his 
term expires or he escapes, which, as 
the kids say, is “no big deal.” Small won- 
der that hardened juveniles laugh, 
scratch, yawn, mug and even fall asleep 
while their crimes are revealed in court 

A New York teen-ager explained in 
a WCBS radio interview how he started 
at the age of twelve to rob old women 

I was young, and I knew I wasn’t gon- 
na get no big time. So, you know, what's 
to worry? If you're doin’ wrong, do it 
while you're young, because you won't 
do that much time.” 

Another boy, 15, recalled why he 
shot a “dude”: “Wasn't nothin’. I didn't 
think about it. If I had to kill him, I just 
had to kill him. That's the way I look 
at it, ‘cause I was young. The most I 
could have got then is 18 months.” 

In Miami, Edward Robinson, 15, 
was accused of raping a housewife at 
knife point, even while police surround- 
ed the home. “What you gonna do to 
me?” he sneered. “Send me to youth 
hall? [ll be out in a few hours.” That 
taunt landed him in adult court. But his 
case was an exception. Most juvenile 


criminals are precluded from effective 
punishment. Says Andrew Vogt, exec- 
utive director of Colorado's District At- 
torneys’ Association: “In effect, we have 
created a privileged class in society.” 
That privileged class keeps enlisting 
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ever younger members. Partly this is a 
response to juvenile laws, Older kids em- 
ploy younger confederates—who tend to 
get off easily if caught—to push drugs. 
commit robberies and sometimes mur- 
der. In New Haven, two brothers, Er- 
nest Washington, 16, and Erik, 14, along 
with four other kids, were arrested for 
robbing and killing a Yale student. Since 
Erik was underage, he confessed that 
he had pulled the trigger. He told New 
Haven Prosecutor Michael Whalen 
“The most you're going to give me is 
two years.” Erik, in fact, was bound over 
to adult court. At his trial last month 
guess what? Erik denied doing the shoot- 
ing. It did not help. He was convicted 
and sentenced to 15 years to life. Says 
Whalen: “He showed no awareness of 
conscience or remorse. He grinned like 
crazy. He probably figures that prison 
is not a hell of a lot worse than other 
places he’s been.” 

Aside from this sort of calculation 
kids seem to be developing a taste for sa- 
dism earlier in life. William S. White 
presiding judge of the Cook County, Ill 
juvenile court, thinks that a lower limit 
may have been reached: “I don’t expect 
a six-year-old to be committing homi- 
cides.” Don’t be too sure. In Washing- 
ton, D.C.. a six-year-old boy siphoned 
gasoline out of a car and poured it over 
a sleeping neighbor. Then he struck a 
match and watched the man go up in 
flames 

More girls are getting involved in vi- 
olent crime. From 1970 to 1975, the ar- 
rest rate of girls under 18 for serious of- 
fenses climbed 40%, y. 24° for boys. In 
1975, 11% ofall juveniles arrested for vi- 
olent crimes were female. Last month 


Chicago police finally caught a gang of 
six girls, aged 14 to 17, after they had ter- 
rorized elderly people for months. Their 
latest crime: the brutal beating of a 68 
year-old man. “I was amazed,” says Po- 
lice Lieut 


Lawrence Forberg. “They 
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were indignant toward their victims, 
and none of them shed any tears. This 
is the first time I’ve encountered young 
girls this tough.” 


The Killing Costs 


Youthful criminals prey on the most 
defenseless victims. The very young, the 
old, the lame, sick and blind are slugged. 
slashed and shot. They have retreated 
with broken limbs and emotional scars 
behind triple-locked doors. Many never 
venture out at night; some do not even 
risk the streets during the day. In con- 
finement, their anguish is not heard 
Often poor and not well educated, they 
do not know where to turn or how to 
complain 

So what's new? ponders the direc- 
tor of a juvenile facility in New York 
The old folks have been assailed for 
years. The kids, he insists, have a “val- 
ue system” of their own that should be 
respected. They are rebels, by his murky 
reckoning, against a society that does 
not give them a chance. One peculiar 
value is demonstrated by a teen-ager 
who prowls Manhattan’s Upper East 
Side in search of eyes to gouge. To date, 
he has made known altempts on a bus 
driver, a journalist, an Egyptian tourist, 
the son of former Manhattan Democrat- 
ic Party Leader Edward Costikyan and 
others. He was never locked up because 
he was underage 

Elizabeth Griffith, 84, a black wom- 
an, was beaten in her New York City 
apartment by two black teen-agers. “I 
didn’t feel the blows because I was so 
numb from the choking.” she recalled 
“The big one hollered, “Hit her! and the 
little one would come over and hit me 
again. And I looked at the little one and 
said, ‘Shame on you.’ I saw death and | 


was dead, and I started to call the Lord 
I was thinking to myself, ‘What a night- 
mare, oh, what a nightmare!’ ” A night- 





YOUNG SUSPECTS IN CUSTODY OF POLICE & COURT AUTHORITIES IN BOSTON, BROOKLYN, MEMPHIS & SAN FRANCISCO 
Standards are lowered and blurred and any deviant behaviour finds its instant defenders. 
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mare shared by innumerable others who 
cannot count on the basic minimum of 
a supposedly civilized society: personal 
safety. Says Jim Wilson, a black homi- 
cide detective in Harlem: “Anybody 
should be able to go out on the streets 
any time he wants.” 

Analysts tirelessly—and correctly 
—say that unemployment, slum hous- 
ing, inadequate schools and the pathol- 
ogy of the ghetto contribute to the 
spreading scourge of youth crime. But 
the reverse is also true: the ripple ef- 
fects of crime eventually overwhelm a 
city and destroy its élan. People are 
frightened away from downtown, reduc- 
ing business for stores, theaters, restau- 
rants. In their place, thick as weeds, 
sprout porno houses, massage parlors 
and gambling havens, where criminals 
thrive. 

Crime is decimating communities 
like Harlem. Says William Lundon, a 
homicide detective: “It’s as if there were 
a cancer out there, with the doctor op- 
erating every day.” To ward off robber- 
ies, Harlem merchants—almost all of 
them blacks—often stay open 24 hours 
a day. But the longer they are around, 
the more chance there is that they will 
be assaulted. One all-night grocer, a ge- 
nial man in his 60s who was shot in the 


stomach by robbers, lives permanently 
in the Alamo. Thieves managed to break 
through solid steel sheets over his win- 
dows; 20 cases of beer were lugged out 
through the skylight. “I couldn't have 
whipped my people into doing that,” 
says the grocer in disbelief. Increasingly, 
Harlem businessmen are giving up in de- 
spair, contributing to the steady spiral 
of decline. In Queens, N.Y., a dozen 
plants employing some 1,000 people 
threatened for a while to relocate un- 
less action was taken against the youth 
gangs that continually robbed them. The 
kids were so sure of not being punished 
that they even announced to the exec- 
utives when they would strike next. 
Schools are blamed, often justly, for 
not equipping children with the most el- 
ementary skills. But the schools in many 
cities have turned into criminal dens 
where the distraught teacher spends 
most of the time trying to keep order 
The FBI reports that last year some 
70,000 teachers were assaulted in US. 
schools and the cost of vandalism 
reached $600 million. Every school day 
an estimated 200,000 New York City 
kids are truant. At least some are flee- 
ing the danger in the classroom. At a 
state legislative hearing this month, Fe- 
lix Davila, 16, testified that he stayed 


away from school because gangs terror- 
ized teachers and shoved girls into bath- 
rooms where they were sexually molest- 
ed or forced to take drugs. Miguel 
Sanchez, 16, told the committee that a 
gang called the Savage Nomads runs his 
school. “All they do is rape people, mug 
people. I got out.” 


The Elusive Causes 


It takes a diligent search through 
history to discover another society that 
has been as vulnerable to its youthful 
predators. During the early days of the 
Industrial Revolution in England, gangs 
of rapacious children roamed the streets. 
filling passers-by with dread. But the 
youngsters’ crimes had a clear purpose 
destitute, they would kill for food 

Obviously, a relationship still exists 
between poverty and crime. But the con- 
nection is rather tenuous. The great ma- 
jority of poor kids do not commit crimes 
The persistent offenders may come from 
a ghetto, but they often have more mon- 
ey than the people they rob. Some earn 
enough from selling drugs and mugging 
to buy all they want and then some. Ex- 
plains a juvenile thief: “You know, they 
don’t wanta be wearin’ the same old 
sneakers every day. They wanta change 





CRIPPLERS IN THE WAR ZONE 


Frightening enough when they are alone or in pairs, youths 
in a gang are a formidable engine of mayhem. Today’s urban 
gangs commit roughly 25% of the juvenile crime, and they 
are better organized than ever, more heavily armed and less 
queasy about the blood they spill. 

Particularly in the ghetto, the gang gives a kid the struc- 
tured life he has never had at home or anywhere else. The 
peer pressure to enlist is almost irresistible. Rico, 17, joined a 
Puerto Rican gang in Chicago for “protection, man, protec- 
tion. I was a skinny little kid, and I was tired of having has- 
sles. You don’t last long if you don’t belong to a club. You 
can always count on having someone stand up for you.” A 14- 
year-old boy who committed frequent robberies in Central 
Falls, R.I., and once smashed 350 windowpanes in a factory 
says he was lured into crime because “I felt out of place. If 


GANG MEMBERS FIGHTING IN NEW YORK’S SPANISH HARLEM 
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you stand around when the other kids are doing that stuff, 
you feel like a pussy. I didn’t want to be a pussy.” 

Nothing pussyfooted about the average gang or “click,” as 
some kids like to call it. At the top of the heap is the “prez,” 
who, if he wants to stay there, had better respond to every 
threat and challenge. The “veep” supervises internal affairs, 
especially dues and initiation rituals; the “war counselor” 
plans the “rip-offs” and “gang-hits” and commands the “ge- 
stapo” squads, which consist of the enforcers; the “armorer” 
keeps the weapons functioning in a safe place such as an aban- 
doned building or a girl friend's apartment. Even automatic 
and semiautomatic firearms—like M-16s and M-15s—can be 
bought or stolen. Also available for bigger bashes are hand gre- 
nades many decibels above the zip guns of the old days. 

The great numbers in a gang seem to suppress the last ves- 
tige of conscience. In New York City, members of a gang sat 
on either side of a man on the subway, stuck him with knives 
from both sides, robbed him and kept him propped up until 
they disembarked. To finish off rival mobs, gangs have in- 
vaded hospitals in The Bronx, and once were repelled from 
an Operating room by a surgeon wielding a scalpel. 

Seattle even has a one-family gang: seven brothers, elev- 
en to 20, who have been arrested 192 times in the past nine 
years. Enough of the boys are always at liberty to keep up 
the family tradition. Says Seattle Police Sergeant Dick Ra- 
mon: “The frightening thing is that they're going to continue 
producing misery for years and years.” 

In Los Angeles one gang is called the Cripplers (with a spe- 
cial auxiliary for girls known as Crippettes), because a mem- 
ber is initiated only after furnishing evidence that he has 
physically injured somebody. In what is close to a war zone. 
ghetto residents often eat and sleep on the floor to avoid the 
stray bullets whizzing through their windows. Joe, 17, a for- 
mer Crip who has gone straight because he is tired of “hus- 
tlin’,” says he was always stalking a rival gang member or a 
potential robbery victim. “Whenever I was shootin’ [had a 
gun], I had someone in mind. If I couldn't get him, I'd get his 
partner or a substitute.” He regrets a murder for which he 
was never prosecuted. “I took someone's life,” Joe reminisc- 
es. “He could be on the earth, makin’ babies and havin’ fun.” 
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What kind of insurance 
do our agents sell tothemselves? 


New York Life’s Best-seller Policy. Year-by-year, too, it builds an ever-larger 
To protect their families, life insurance cash value that you can use later towards 
agents must decide what kind of policy to retirement. Or, you can use the cash value to 

buy—just as you do buy paid-up life insurance. Or, in an 
It's not surprising, then, that so many emergency, even borrow against it 
New York Life Agents choose our Whole Our “best-seller” policy. It may just b« 
Life insurance. Why? the life insurance your New York Life 
It's permanent insurance that Agent will suggest for your family’s 


protects the insured for as long as he or financial security. See him or her soor 
she lives. You never have to renew or 


convert it. And the premiums you pay 
never increase 


New York Life 


We guarantee tomorrow today. 
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Now! Polaroid invents the 
world's simplest camera. 


The simplest camera you ever used. Press the button, and the 
picture’s in your hand! You never focus, never set exposures. Just 
pick it up and shoot. 

Motorized. The pictures eject automatically, the film advances 
automatically. You can shoot every 2 seconds! Nothing to pull, 
nothing to crank, nothing to wind. 

Beautiful SX-70 pictures develop in minutes while you watch—and 
Polaroid'’s sharp clear SX-70 color lasts. There’s fresh power every 
time you load, too, because the battery’ built into the film pack. 
Only 14% ounces. Fits in the palm of your 


hand. Sling the strap around your . 
neck and take it anywhere. Long shots, 
Shots as close in as four feet, flash — ae a 


just press the button and thats it! 





Just press one button-that'’s it! 
The motor hands you the picture. 
You don't focus or set anything. 
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like. you know, they wanta pair of black 
sneakers.” After buying sneakers, gobs 
of junk food, flashy clothes, a car and. 
of course. guns. what else does a grow- 
ing boy need? Nothing, maybe, except 
kicks. Mugging is like “playing a game.” 
says a youth who attends a school for 
problem kids in Manhattan. “Kids do 
it for the fun of it.” 

One kid. 14, and another. 17, pistol- 
whipped a woman carrying two bags of 
groceries to her home in Miami. As she 
lapsed into a fatal coma on the side- 
walk. they continued to kick her, then 
walked off leaving the groceries. In 
Washington. two teen-age boys went to 
the home ofa 100-year-old minister and 
asked for some water. When he let them 
in, one kid tried to garrote him and then 
the other slit his throat; somehow he sur- 
vived. During a robbery in the same city. 
in-which three men were killed and one 
was seriously wounded. a 15-year-old 
armed with a machete flailed away. as 
prosecutors described it. in “wanton 
aimless destruction.” 

How can such sadistic acts—expres- 
sions of what moral philosophers would 
call sheer evil—be explained satisfacto- 
rily by poverty and deprivation? What 
is it in our society that produces such 
mindless rage? Was the 19th century 
French criminologist Jean Lacassagne 
right when he observed that “societies 
have the criminals they deserve”? Or has 
the whole connection between crime 
and society been exaggerated? 

Some of the usual explanations seem 
pretty limp. Yes. America is a mate- 
rialistic society where everyone is en- 
couraged to accumulate as much as pos- 
sible. Francis Maloney. commissioner 
of the department of children and youth 
in New Haven, notes that “merchants 
are upset about shoplifting. Well, all 
the goods are there on the rack to be 
taken. If you're trying to entice me 
with the tourist trap. the kid who hasn't 
money Is going to take advantage too 
We contribute to the offenses that are 
committed.” 

Yes. television glorifies violence and 
yes. America is “permissive.” In Mad- 
ison, Wis.. Dane County Judge Archie 
Simonson released a rapist. 15. into the 
custody of his family. Madison. the judge 
explained, is a sexually permissive com- 
munity where women wear see-through 
blouses. The kid was only reacting “nor- 
mally.” said the judge. though the 16- 
year-old victim was wearing an unpro- 
vocative sweater. But surely these and 
similar arguments. which go to any 
length to hold society and not the 
individual accountable. are glib and 
shallow 

More serious analysts point to the 
fact that, historically. rapid economic 
expansion and ethnically mixed popu- 
lations have produced crime—hence the 
waves of violence in the U.S. in the mid- 
dle and late 19th century. Another fac- 
tor that historically has been accompa- 
nied by crime. points out Sociologist 
Marvin Wolfgang. is individual free- 
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WOMEN PROTECTING THEMSELVES AGAINST CRIMINAL INVADERS IN CHICAGO APARTMENT 
The victims are the very young, the old, the lame, the sick, the blind. 


dom. Some experts today argue that ju- 
venile crime is spreading because every- 
one is pushing what he considers his 
“rights” to the utmost limits. Standards 
are lowered and blurred: any behavior 
however deviant. finds its instant de- 
fenders. The traditional and constrain- 
ing institutions of family. church and 
school have lost much of their author- 
ity. Says LaMar Empey, a University 
of Southern California criminologist 
who specializes in youth: “The 1960s saw 
the dissipation of the traditional controls 
of society. There was much more free- 
dom of activity in all spheres, and it was 
inevitable that there would be more 
crime. Also, the admission that we had 
a racist society gave some people an ex- 
cuse to attack that society without guilt 

Most important is the breakdown in 
the family. “The old saws about the fam- 
ily are true.” says Judge Seymour Gel- 
ber, who hears 1.000 delinquency cases 
a year in Dade County. Fla. “We look 
for quick solutions, but family stability 
is the long-term answer.” Adds Detec- 
tive Ellen Carlyle: “The parents don't 
seem to care. They turn to the police 
and say. ‘Here’s my problem. Take care 
of it.” But they must start caring for their 
children in infancy,” 

Gelber notes that blacks commit 
75% of the violent crime in Dade Coun- 
ty, though they constitute only 15% of 
the population. But Cubans make up a 
third of the county's population and ac- 
count for only 12% of the violent crime 
The judge believes the strong Cuban 
family structure explains this difference 
Adds Juan Clark. a sociologist at Miami- 
Dade Community College: “Like the 
Chinese. the Cubans have close-knit 
families with more supervision. There 
are more three-generation families, and 
customarily. middle- and upper-middle- 
class women do not work.” But the stress 
of exile. as well as modern influences, is 
beginning to weaken Cuban families 
gangs are forming and committing 
crimes 

For eleven years. Ned O'Gorman. 
a poet. has run a nursery school in Har- 
lem where no kid is considered too far 
gone to be accepted. But O'Gorman 
claims few permanent successes: early 


parental influence is hard to shake. “The 
rate of failure.” he says. “the return to 
the cycle that has been their lot and their 
families’ lot forever. is enormous.” By 
the lime some youngsters reach O'Gor- 
man at age three or four, their lives have 
been blighted by what can only euphe- 
mistically be called child abuse. Not 
only is the child cuffed around. but be- 
cause of neglect, he risks being burned 
up in his bed. drowning in the bathtub 
falling out the window. “In his eyes.” 
says O'Gorman. “is the fixed stare of 
the blasted spirit 

Charles King, the black director of 
the Phoenix School. which provides 
therapy and schooling for 30 problem 
kids on Manhattan’s Upper West Side. 
thinks that inconsistency of family treat- 
ment is more damaging to children than 
unrelieved harshness. First the parent 
strikes the kid, then lavishes gifts on 
him. The bewildered child has no way 
of telling right from wrong. He remains 
largely illiterate because no one talks to 
him. “His language.” says King, “is not 
made to communicate. to establish re- 
lationships. It’s rejection and rejection 
its the hell with it. The child learns that 
the only way to be heard is to kick some- 
body in the teeth. With violence. he sud- 
denly becomes a being.” 


The Failed System 


The juvenile-justice system. a sieve 
through which most of these kids come 
and go with neither punishment nor re- 
habilitation, has become a big part of the 
problem. The system evolved over the 
past several decades on the theory that 
there is no such thing as a bad boy. or at 
least none beyond salvage. However 
horrendous his crime. he is still fit for re- 
habilitation, given time and patience. If 
he is underage, he is usually not photo 
graphed and rarely fingerprinted. Rec- 
ords of his crimes are kept confidential 
and then destroyed after he becomes a 
legal adult. He is thus reborn with a tab- 
ula rasa—no evidence whatsoever of his 
misconduct, James Higgins. a juvenile 
judge in New Haven. reflects the atti- 
tude of many apologists for the system 
“We treat delinquency.” he Says. “as a 
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16-YEAR-OLD BOY IN POLICE LOCKUP IN HARLEM AFTER BEING CHARGED LAST WEEK WITH MURDER OF A TAXI DRIVER 


civil inquiry into the doings of a child 
The court does not consider the child a 
criminal perhaps. but 
not a criminal 

When a cherubic lad of nine was 
brought into a Washington, D.C., court 
for crippling an old woman by pushing 
her down a flight of stairs. the judge told 
the prosecutor: “I'm sorry, but nothing 
you can say will convince me that child 
s guilty.” Complains Robert M. Ross, a 
former assistant corporation counsel in 
Washington: “Some judges and prosecu 
tors have told me they thought a third to 
half of all juvenile cases could be solved 
simply by sitting the kid down and giv- 
ing him a stern lecture.” That attitude 
might have served well in the halcyon 
days of Huck Finn and Penrod, when 
pranks were the principal business be- 
fore the courts. Says Judge Gelber: “The 
uvenile courts weren't conceived for the 
brutal act. They were created with the 
image of Middle America 

Aside from the shaky assumptuons 
on which it rests, the juvenile court is no 


irresponsible 


REPEAT OFFENDER, 15, IN MEMPHIS DETENTION CENTER 


toriously inefficient (see box following 
page). Judges consider assignment to It 
not a plum but the pits. “I would rather 
die than preside in Family Court, says 
New York Criminal Court Judge Eve 
Preminger. “It's completely unreward- 
ing.” Cases are backed up in the over 
burdened. understaffed system. Com 
plainants and 
nervous to begin with and sometimes 


witnesses. who are 


threatened by the offenders. become ex 
asperated with waiting and walk out 
Case dismissed 

Even if the case proceeds, the deck 
is stacked in favor of the defendant. A ju- 
sad or write 





venile may not be able to 
but he can recite his Miranda rights 
without pausing for breath. When he is 
arrested. his main effort—and his law 
yer’s—is to get the case thrown out on 
some legal technicality. and he often 
succeeds. In a San Francisco police 
squad room, the cops toss darts at an un 
usual board. Its rings are labeled: /n 
rate further, Admonish, Cite, and the 
bull’s-eye is Complaint withdrawn. Po 
lice Lieut. George Rosko 
sums up the whole juvenile 





esn 


process: “It fosters the kid's 
belief that he can beat the 
system. He goes through the 
court. comes back to the 
neighborhood. and he’s a 
hero 

Most of the youths are 
routinely released into their 
parents’ custody. They are 
supposed to be on proba- 
tion, but overworked pro- 
bation officers can hardly 
give them much attention 
Sometimes parents call the 
court and cannot even find 
out the name of the officer 
assigned to their child. In 
Providence. young crimi- 





nals are often given a rent 
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allowance and sent out to make it on 
their own. One boy, 17, made it all the 
way to a flophouse alongside winos 
junkies and prostitutes. He enjoyed the 
homelike atmosphere: if forced to move 
he told social workers. he would return 
to prostituting himself at the train 


stalion 





When even juvenile authorities de- 
cide a youngster is just too dangerous to 
release. nobody is quite sure what to do 
with him. Should he be sent to a prison- 
ike facility or a more open work camp 
or juvenile home? The costs of correc 
tional programs can be astronomical 
New York State spends some $15,000 a 
year for every kid in an “open” facility 
a small, experimental psychiatric pro 
gram costs $50,000 a year for each youth 

The results have been mixed in 
states like Arizona, California and Con 
necticut, where authorities have been 
farming out the inmates of large juve- 
nile prisons to smaller, barless camps 
and homes. Recidivism has not declined 
among the hard-core cases, although 
some of the halfway houses that deal 
mostly with nonviolent youngsters In a 
community setting have been effective 
When several large detention centers In 
New York were closed on the grounds 
that rehabilitation works better in small 
er places, many youths were sent toa for- 
estry camp outside Ithaca: soon they 
burned down the camp 

The toughest kids manage to resist 
the most earnest efforts at rehabilitatior 
Robert Watts. a youth officer in Bos- 
ton, describes a typical failure with a 16- 
We gave him everything 


intensive education. group sessions 


year-old boy 


counseling, forestry. experimental 
camp. acting in plays. We thought we 
had turned the corner with him.” So he 





was given a twelve-hour pass—only to 
disappear until he was booked for rob- 
bing a bank and stealing two cars 


Juvenile authorities try to find jobs 





for offenders, but legitimate employ- 
ment often cannot match what crime 
pays. One 16-year-old. who spends the 
day in a school for delinquents in Man 
hattan and the night pushing drugs in 
Harlem. has taken in as much as $1,000 
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GAMES IN KIDDIE COURT 


Young toughs call it “kiddie court” because of its leniency; 
so do policemen and prosecutors. New York City Family Court, 
governed by strict laws designed to protect children and served 
by slack bureaucracies, primarily handles domestic disputes, 
but it is also where the kid criminals between seven and 15 are 
sent. TIME Bureau Chief Laurence I. Barrett watched delin- 
quency proceedings in the Manhattan branch. His report: 


Opened only last year, the $28 million black granite build- 
ing in Lower Manhattan resembles a modern free-form mu- 
seum or college library. Inside, the light, airy waiting area 
could be mistaken for an airport lounge. There are no juries 
or casual spectators at the confidential proceedings, so the 
small courtrooms look like corporate conference chambers. 
Only the black robe and elevated bench maintain tradition. 

The vocabulary would baffle courtroom buffs. There are 
“contacts” rather than arrests, “fact findings” instead of tri- 
als, “findings” in place of convictions. If guilt is established. 
the judge may order a “placement,” not a sentence. 

Few cases get that far. The city probation department 
screens out petty cases and releases most first offenders im- 
mediately after “contact.” But tracing the child’s arrest rec- 
ord is often difficult. Neither the court nor probation main- 
tains a citywide data bank, though 
probation hopes to have a computerized 
system working by winter. Says Admin- 
istrative Judge Joseph Williams: “You 
could have a youngster taken in here 
today who was picked up yesterday in 
Queens and last week in Brooklyn. We 
wouldn't necessarily know about the 
previous cases.” 

Unlike the regular district attorneys 
who handle suspects aged 16 and over, 
prosecutors in Family Court have no in- 
vestigative staff to follow through in col- 
lecting evidence. Getting witnesses to 
cooperate is a major problem. One of 
the ugliest open cases at the moment in- 
volves a twelve-year-old boy accused of 
stabbing an adult. The child is a “chick- 
en,” or male prostitute, and his victim 
was a “chicken hawk,” his homosexual 
customer. After being wounded in his 
own bathtub, the man called police and 
signed a complaint. Stitched up and 
calmed down, he now wants to forget 
the whole thing. The boy remains free. 

So do hundreds of other youngsters, even after the court 
has ordered otherwise. In an “intake part”—a court that, 
among other things, determines whether a kid should be held 
or paroled pending a hearing—Judge Phillip Thurston calls 
for the next docket number. It involves a 15-year-old, al- 
ready being held on a narcotics charge, who had been re- 
manded to a privately run shelter. Now he is to have a new 
hearing on a car theft. There is an awkward silence after the 
judge asks, “Well, where is he?” Papers are shuffled, and a pro- 
bation officer announces: “Judge, he wasn’t sent down. He dis- 
appeared a few days ago. He’s a chronic absconder.” 

A boy comes in with his sister, mother and Legal Aid So- 
ciety lawyer. Most of the kids hustled through intake are 
black or Hispanic and poorly dressed: this one is Chinese 
and wears expensive boots. The boy, just 14, was picked up car- 
rying a loaded .38 revolver. The judge explains that a formal 
hearing will be held in three weeks. He does not even ask the 
boy what he was doing with a gun. Probation recommends pa- 
role in the custody of the mother and the judge routinely 
grants it. The kid is now free to buy another gun, 

In Judge Louis Otten’s courtroom, a full hearing is to 
begin. The charge is sexual abuse of a 13-year-old girl by 
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three boys aged twelve, 13 and 15. The older two have had pre- 
vious “contacts.” A petition. or formal accusation, has been 
drawn. Many hours of work—and taxpayers’ dollars—already 
have gone into the proceeding. But Otten dismisses the case. 
He has no choice; the victim’s mother decided that her daugh- 
ter should not appear. The boys grin as they leave. 

In the next case, a 14-year-old suspect is up for bran- 
dishing a loaded pistol in school. The main witness, a teach- 
er. is present. But a police department ballistics specialist 
—whose testimony is essential under the rules to establish 
whether the pistol was operable—has failed to appear. The 
judge riffles through the dossier and says: “He didn’t show up 
in May, either.” Otten reschedules the case for July, but the 
teacher will be on vacation. They settle on Sept. 19, and Ot- 
ten warns that the case will be dropped if there is one more 
delay. The boy goes home. 

Occasionally a youngster is found guilty. Judge Aileen 
Haas Schwartz presides over one such rarity. A black 14-year- 
old with a record was one of two kids accused of forcible 
theft of bicycles from two younger white children. The sus- 
pect has previously been accused of mugging an 85-year-old 
woman, but that incident was “A.C.D.’d"—adjourned in con- 
templation of dismissal. The accomplice in the bike case, hav- 
ing no previous “contacts.” has been let off. The case is clear- 
cut; both victims are in court ready to testify. One claims to 
have been struck and knocked down, but there was no in- 


JUVENILE AT HEARING IN FAMILY COURT IN MANHATTAN 


jury. The suspect and his lawyer agree to an “admission” 
—the euphemism for a guilty plea—but only to third-degree 
grand larceny, a lesser offense than robbery and assault. 

Schwartz then explains—slowly and carefully—the sus- 
pect’s rights and makes sure he understands the admission 
and its implications. Looking bored, he nods silently. Sen- 
tencing, or “disposition,” requires still another hearing at a fu- 
ture date. Before that can occur, a full probation report must 
be made on the child’s background. That can take months. 
“This one should be done on an urgent basis,” Schwartz says. 
The boy goes home. 

Larry Schwartzstein, chief prosecutor in Manhattan Fam- 
ily Court, speaks with studied bitterness. “I have kids tell me 
to my face that we can’t do anything to them. They think it’s 
a game. Witnesses are deathly afraid of reprisals. They feel 
that the court is more interested in the criminal than the vic- 
tim.” Last November Schwartzstein won a finding against a 
15-year-old who had slashed an actor to death. Schwartz- 
stein hopes to get a disposition hearing within two weeks 
—eight months after the manslaughter finding—if the pro- 
bation department is finished with its investigation 
Meanwhile, the small killer is free on parole. 
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in four hours ($600 is turned over to the 
distributor). He spends it almost as fast 
as he earns it, but he boasts: “Right now, 
I got $1,200 in the bank. That ain’t noth- 
in’ to what other people got. They have 
$10,000 to $20,000.” 


Stens Toward Cure 


No programs for juveniles are like- 
ly to work unless the law is first enforced. 
It is estimated that 10% of the young- 
sters who tangle with the law are in- 
corrigible offenders. By now, even many 
liberals concede that this hard core must 
be put under some kind of permanent 
constraint until age, if nothing else, 
finally mellows them. 

Phoenix Director King feels that no 
violent juvenile should be released until 
he appreciates the enormity of what he 
has done. King cites the case of a 16- 
year-old girl whose crime—murder 
—was explained to her over and over 
again. Finally, she made the connection 
between her mind and her hands—in- 
struments of death. At that point, she 
broke down sobbing and gradually be- 
gan to mend. But most of the killers re- 
main remorseless and even bored by talk 
of their crimes 

If society is to be protected from the 
violent young, respect for punishment 
must be restored. Youngsters should 
know just what to expect if they com- 
mit a particular crime. An adult crime 
—like armed robbery, rape or murder 
—deserves adult treatment. Yet in many 
states, a juvenile cannot be tried in adult 
court for any offense. Says Harlem De- 
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tective Wilson: “There are no ifs, ands 
or buts about it, the laws have to be 
changed. The idea was to protect kids 
who had minor skirmishes with the law 
from getting a record. This kind of treat- 
ment was not made for 14- and 15-year- 
old kids who are killers.” 

The evidence suggests that a tough- 
er policy toward violent youths reduces 
crime. This may seem obvious, but it was 
long doubted by many social scientists. 
Since Bronx courts this year started 
handing out stiffer, five- to ten-year sen- 
tences for robbery of elderly people, ar- 
rests for the offense have dropped 40% 
After stronger juvenile laws were enact- 
ed and violent repeaters were finally 
jailed in New Orleans, teen-age homi- 
cides declined from 29 in 1973 to five in 
1975. Says District Attorney Harry Con- 
nick: “If you take a career criminal off 
the streets, his peers get the message 
They do not want to follow him.” 

In Memphis, the cases heard in ju- 
venile court declined from 16,191 in 
1975 to 14,174 last year; in this year's 
first quarter, they were down another 
16%. “We are not afraid to use the word 
punish,” says Juvenile Judge Kenneth 
A. Turner, who encourages the press to 
publish the names and addresses of 
youthful lawbreakers. Speaking of first 
offenders, he says, “Every dog is enti- 
tled to one bite.” But he also warns them, 
“If you come back again, you'd better 
bring your toothbrush because we keep 
our word.” That word means jail for the 
second serious offense. Explains Turner 
“Rather than simply emphasize the 
needs of the child. we also figure 
we have a paramount duty to protect 
society.” 

Auanta has one of the most rapidly 
declining juvenile-crime rates in the 
country—along with some of the strict- 
est judges, Chief Judge Tom Dillon in- 
sists that offenders be tried within ten 
days after they are indicted. “A child’s 
memory is short,” says Dillon. “The 
sooner facts are presented after the of- 
fense has occurred, the better it is for ev- 
eryone, most of all for the child.” 

With hard-core juveniles isolated, it 
will be easier to deal with the more man- 
ageable majority of delinquents: run- 
aways, truants, vandals, petty thieves 
Most do not have to be confined, and 
they should never be put in the same 
Jails or homes with rapists and murder- 
ers. When all types of criminals are 
mixed in the same place, the lesser of- 
fenders come under the influence of the 
hard core and emerge more dangerous 
and violent. 

Some juvenile courts make the pun- 
ishment fit the crime precisely. The thief 
is forced to make restitution; he may go 
to work for the person whose property 
he has stolen or destroyed, or he may 
take some other job until the money is 
paid back. In Seattle, lesser offenders are 
put to work in hospitals, state and local 
agencies and community service proj- 
ects. When restitution has been made, 
they are eligible for full-time jobs with 
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social service programs. In Memphis, 
Judge Turner occasionally orders par- 
ents to subsidize their child in some cor- 
rectional institution. Says he: “That puts 
more responsibility on parents to keep 
their kids out of trouble.” 

Next to enforcing the law, nothing 
is more important than mobilizing the 
support of the community to fight crime 
Like guerrillas, criminals have to live 
off the land; if it is not congenial, they 
will move elsewhere. In Memphis, some 
900 concerned adults have volunteered 
to help with probation by befriending 
and advising problem youths. “The role 
model is a tremendous factor in youth 
crime,” declares Judge Gelber. “The 
potential for great change is there. If 
a pimp can get to a kid, so can Walt 
Frazier.” 

A growing number of black leaders, 
including Chicago's Jesse Jackson and 
New York Mayoral Candidate Percy 
Sutton, are trying to organize blacks in 
community crusades against crime. Last 
week people in Harlem led police to two 
youths who had used a sawed-off shot- 
gun to kill a taxi driver. Says Lewis Mi- 
trano, assistant district attorney in Phil- 
adelphia: “The black community is 
increasingly supporting the efforts of po- 
lice because it’s the black community 
that suffers most from youth crime and 
violence. This attitude has done more 
to combat crime than all the federal 
funds that have gone into social projects, 
important as they are.” 

The social programs that seem to 
work best are those that aim to reassert 
the youths’ individual responsibility 
“It's a cop-out to blame their problems 
on anything but themselves,” declares 
Michael Major, 30, director of a youth 
program in Providence called Junction. 
which has had a better than 50% suc- 
cess record in getting its kids out of 
crime; the usual success rate is much 
lower. Among the many roads to self-re- 
liance, Major has chosen scouting. As 
he puts it, “Any blue-eyed kid from sub- 
urbia has support from his parents and 
money for camping equipment. Inner- 
city kids don’t, but we help make the ex- 
perience happen. That stuff about ‘On 
my honor, I will do my best’ is beautiful 
—if you can make it a reality for inner- 
city children.” 

The same philosophy guides Youth 
Development Center No. 3, which hous- 
es some 50 juveniles in a brownstone 
complex in Brooklyn. The kids are 
drilled in their responsibilities by res- 
ident counselors. The non-Freudian 
therapy does not permit them to blame 
society, family. school or friends 
only themselves. They have a free 
will, they are told, which they should 
exercise 

The message came across to at least 
one !3-year-old boy: “I got to face up to 
reality,” he says. “Some of the brothers 
in here want to play the part of the fool, 
saying that being here is everybody's 
fault but their own. But where I am is 
me, nobody else.”’ 
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The Band Gets Bigger 


Far from driving America’s homo- 
sexuals back into the closet, Anita Bry- 
ant has lured them out onto the streets. 

Less than three weeks after Bryant 
and her supporters persuaded Dade 
County, Fla., voters to repeal the local 
gay civil rights ordinance (TIME, June 
20), demonstrators marched last week- 
end in at least eight U'S. cities to pro- 
test that decision. In New York, some 
50,000 gays and nonhomosexual sym- 
pathizers crammed Fifth Avenue side- 
walk to sidewalk for almost 1% miles. 
In San Francisco, the West Coast's gay 
capital, 125,000 turned out. Because pre- 
vious San Francisco parades had been 
marked by lots of exhibitionism, gay 
leaders this time asked for—and, almost 
without exception, got—restraint in 
clothes and behavior. With record gay 
participation in Atlanta, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Diego and Seattle as well, 
the weekend marked the biggest nation- 
wide protest demonstration since the 
days of the antiwar movement 

Flurry of Firings. Though the pa- 
rades reflect growing solidarity among 
gays, the increasing militancy is un- 
doubtedly offensive to many “straights” 
and could produce a backlash among 
them. Bruce Voeller, co-executive direc- 
tor of the National Gay Task Force, con- 
cedes that there has been a “flurry of 
firings” of homosexuals in Dade Coun- 
ty and that at least one state legislature 
—Oklahoma’s—has passed a resolution 
endorsing Bryant's position. But in Il- 
linois a similar motion was withdrawn 
after being sarcastically attacked by a 
number of legislators. Said Representa- 
tive Harold D. Byers: “Next we'll be 
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passing a resolution congratulating the 
Nazis who want to march through Sko- 
kie [a Chicago suburb]. In Massachu- 
setts the first state law prohibiting dis- 
crimination against homosexuals is 
expected to pass the house after sum- 
mer recess; it passed in the senate last 
month by one vote. Next week homo- 
sexual leaders will meet in Washington 
with representatives of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the League of 
Women Voters and the women’s lib- 
eration movement. Among other things, 
homosexuals plan to lobby against Sen- 
ate approval of a bill passed by the 
House last week that would deny gays 
federal legal aid funds. To the move- 
ment’'s leaders, such muted approaches 
are clearly preferable to taunting chants 
of “Two, four, six, eight; being gay beats 
being straight.” 


WEATHER 


‘Just Trying to Survive’ 


Dawson, a dusty county seat in the 
rich, red clay farm land of southeast 
Georgia, proclaims itself the “Spanish 
Peanut Capital of the World.” Just how 
long the town (pop. 5,383) can main- 
tain that claim, however, is in doubt 
This spring’s rainfall was barely 6.4 in., 
one-third of what it was last year. The 
peanut plants. normally large and ver- 
dant, the size of trash-can tops with di- 
minutive yellow flowers nestled in their 
leaves, are Frisbee size, no more than 
12 in. wide, and wilting. As for Daw- 
son’s usually rich crop of corn, folk wis- 
dom has it that the stalks should be “as 
high as an elephant’s eye by the Fourth 
of July,” but now they are only three or 
four feet tall and not likely to grow much 
higher. Says Bobby Locke, head of the 
agricultural commission of the Dawson 
Chamber of Commerce: “We're just try- 
ing to survive.” 

Dawson's plight is common to the 
Southeastern U.S. From central Florida 
to AUanta to eastern Mississippi, the 
drought has already doomed such sta- 
ples as hay and corn, normally harvest- 
ed this month. The soybean, cotton and 
peanut crops are all endangered. Parts 
of the region are suffering their worst 
water shortage in nearly a quarter of a 
century. With most of the Far West and 
large stretches of the Midwest also in 
the throes of a prolonged dry spell (see 
map), the acting director of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s crop weather re- 
porting service, Lyle Denny, cites 1977 
as the worst drought year overall for the 
US. since the 1950s 

Cloud Seeding. In Vienna, Ga., 
home town of President Carter's press 
secretary Jody Powell, Dooly County 
Farm Agent Mack Sloan manages a 
weak wisecrack: “If it don’t rain here 
soon, a lot of people will go under and 
have to go into selling roadside peanuts 
to Plains tourists.” Farmers in every 
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county, including Tom Chandler, Billy 
Carter's partner in several peanut deals. 
are collecting one dollar for every acre 
of peanut land so they can hire an air- 
plane for a month’s cloud seeding at a 
total cost of $75,000. Last week the 
chairman of the fund-raising committee. 
Bill Whitaker, wrote Actor Burt Lan- 
caster, reminding him that he had once 
starred in a movie called The Rainmak- 
er (1956) and asking him to help “the 
farmers who grow these suffering crops.” 

For much of the Southeast, though. 
the damage has already been done. With 
130 of Georgia's 159 counties declared 
disaster areas. 40% of the soybean crop 





AMERICANA 


Pedaling Policemen 


Are patrol cars more effective with 
one policeman or two inside? The U.S 
Army has taken a step that could make 
that question academic. It has assigned 
military policemen at Fort Dix, N.J.. to 
patrol on three-speed bicycles. The ear- 
ly results have been dramatic: larcenies 
dropped 45% in the first month 

Pleased with the experiment, the 
MPs have decided to make their bike pa- 
trols permanent. There have been a cou- 
ple of problems. however. Two-hun- 
dred-pound MPs were bending the bikes 
out of shape. so the base plans to buy 
half a dozen sturdier models with thick- 
er tires and wider seats. And a number 
of MPs found at first that they were all 
too popular: flocks of cycling children 
rode after them as if the pedaling po- 
licemen were Pied Pipers 


The Qualities of Mercy 


Small wonder that Donald Toner of 
South Windsor, Conn., chose to ignore 
the three dunning letters addressed to 
his wife by the state’s department of 
transportation, Carline Toner was killed 
last October when her car collided with 
a garbage truck. and now the state, hav- 
ing determined that she was to blame. 
was demanding $34.15 to cover the cost 
of cleaning up the highway. When her 
widowed husband failed to reply, the 
state filed suit against Mrs. Toner in 
Windsor’s small claims court. With that. 
Donald Toner asked Attorney James 
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in the state has been destroyed, costing 
farmers nearly $60 million. Damage to 
Georgia's corn crop has reached $162 
million, and hay and pasture-land loss- 
es total another $102 million. In Ala- 
bama, officials say three-quarters of the 
corn crop is gone, and certain counties 
in the Florida panhandle report the de- 
struction of 95% of their corn and hay 
The drought has proved a boon for bugs: 
without rain, insecticides fail to spread 
beneath the surface crust to the roots 
Inevitably, small farmers are the 
most vulnerable to ultimate defeat in the 
form of bankruptcy. foreclosure and re- 
possession. “People are not going to be 


Throwe to fight the claim—and Throwe 
simply released the story of the suit to 
the local papers. Embarrassed, Connect- 
icut Governor Ella Grasso last week de- 
plored the incident as “unfortunate and 
regrettable” and asked the department 
of transportation to withdraw the suit 
As Mrs. Grasso observed, “There are 
circumstances when mercy tempers jus- 
tice, and this is one.” Reluctantly, the 
department complied—not out of any 
sense of mercy. its attorney explained. 
but because the suit was filed against 
Mrs. Toner rather than against her es- 
tate. Final score. as usual: Bureaucracy 
1, Mercy 0 


Living Memorial 


I choose to be a plain New 
Hampshire farmer 

With an income in cash of say a 
thousand 

(From say a publisher in New 
York City) 


Robert Frost spent only five years 
(1915-20) in a plain white farmhouse in 
the sleepy mountain town of Franconia. 
N.H., before moving on to Vermont 
Nonetheless. townspeople decided to 
buy the house for $55,000 as a Bicen- 
tennial project and lend it rent free toa 
young poet for the summer, with $1,000 
thrown in for groceries. The choice of 
the poet was left to the editors of the Ar- 
lantic Monthly, which published many 
of Frost's poems. 

Last week Brooklyn Native Katha 
Pollitt. 27, headed north to take up res- 
idence in the house, with two cats, a 
well-thumbed book of Frost’s poetry and 
a bicycle to get around town. She too 
has published poems in the Arlantic 
—mostly free verse, of which Frost dis- 
approved. Sample lines: “You too amaze 
me, houses of Brooklyn./ All day you 
are meek, you cup/ unhappiness like 
water/ when all you want is to be noth- 
ing but windows/ to take off into the 
sky like a flock of birds.” 

The idea of a living memorial opens 
unlimited vistas to monument-minded 
Americans. What about installing a 
young novelist in William Faulkner's 
house in Oxford. Miss.? A young archi- 
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able to make payments on their trac- 
tors,” says Whitaker, owner of a farm- 
equipment firm in Dawson. “In some 
cases we'll be forced to repossess.” 

Despite their dilemma, farmers typ- 
ically are skeptical of federal aid. Says 
one: “You gotta be bankrupt before 
they'll give you anything. That disaster 
aid is a joke, and isn’t sufficient to pay 
for the fertilizer.” Nor are farmers look- 
ing to fellow Southerner Jimmy Carter 
to bail them out. “Jimmy’s not the type 
who'd show favoritism,” says Jim War- 
binton on his spread outside Vienna 
“Just because he’s from this area. he’s 
not going to roll the money in ~ 





tect in Frank Lloyd Wright's house in 
Oak Park, Ill.? A young physicist in Al- 
bert Einstein's house in Princeton, N.J.’ 
A young semanticist in Casey Stengel’s 
house in Glendale. Calif” 


Batty Business 


Many a citizen thinks his state leg- 
islator has bats in his belfry. In Maine 
the complaint happens to be true. Since 
the early 1970s, some 100 bats have tak- 
en up residence beneath the old green 
dome in Augusta. Because they are noc- 
turnal, which state employees rarely are. 
nobody much minded as the bats sailed 
up and down the corridors of power 

One bat, however, made the mistake 
of napping on a settee in Governor 
James Longley’s office. State employees 
immediately called in their resident bat 
expert. a custodian at the department 
of transportation, who wrapped the 
creature in cloth and set it free outdoors 
There was some talk of a search-and- 
destroy mission against the whole col- 
ony of bats, but cooler heads prevailed 
House Speaker John Martin declared 
there would be no costly “eradication’ 
program. With that decided. the legis- 
lature was free to get on with more im- 
portant matters—like whether to des- 
ignate the first day of winter Chester 
Greenwood Day in honor of the man 
who. it is claimed. invented earmuffs 
The legislature approved the proposal 
So, batty as it sounds, next Dec. 21 will 
be Chester Greenwood Day in Maine 
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Eurocommunism: Moscow’s Problem Too 


Distrusted by Washington, hated by 
Moscow: that seems to be the unenvi- 
able fate of Eurocommunism. 

A number of Western statesmen and 
intellectuals—notably former U/S. Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger—have 
warned against accepting at face value 
the Eurocommunists’ assurances that 
they are truly independent from Mos- 
cow and committed to working within 


existing parliamentary and democratic 
systems. But the surprising electoral suc- 
cesses of the Italian and French Com- 
munist parties have been equally alarm- 


ing to Moscow, although for very 
different reasons. 
The immediate target of Soviet 


wrath is Spanish Communist Leader 
Santiago Carrillo. In tones reminiscent 
of Moscow's strident broadsides against 


Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito in the late 
1940s and ‘50s, and China’s Mao Tse- 
tung since the ‘60s, the Soviet weekly 
New Times blasted Carrillo, his new 
book Eurocommunism and the State. and 
the whole notion that Marxist societies 
can be established in Western Europe 
that would be independent of the So- 
viet Union. 

The Russians did not publish the ar- 











Quotations from Chairman Carrillo 


Santiago Carrillo’s 218-page Euro- 
communism and the State is the strong- 
est written argument for Eurocommun- 
ism yet made by one of its leading 
proponents. The book sounds all the fa- 
miliar Eurocommunist themes: inde- 
pendence from Moscow, democratic 
plurality, universal suffrage, respect for 
human rights. But the Spanish Commu- 
nist leader goes much further: he flatly 
rejects the Soviet Union as a model for 
Western European Communism, calling 
instead for a socialist but democratic 
Western Europe that is dominated by 
neither the Soviet Union nor the US. 
He examines the concept of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat and finds it un- 
democratic. In short, he gives the So- 
viets plenty to get angry about. 

At the same time, Carrillo gives the 
West plenty to think about. He explic- 
itly points out, for instance, that Com- 
munists must not be confused with So- 
cial Democrats, and in effect he 


demolishes the notion, harbored by 
some Western observers, that Eurocom- 
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munism is committed to peaceful 
change in all situations. Excerpts: 

WHERE MOSCOW WENT WRONG. 
[The Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968] was the last straw. Any idea of 
internationalism ended for us . .. Prog- 
ress of the socialist movements in the de- 
veloped capitalist countries would aid 
Soviet society and Soviet Communists 
in making progress in their transfor- 
mation [from the present dictatorship] 
into an authentic workers’ 
democracy. This is a his- 
toric necessity that would 
greatly benefit the cause of 
socialism. So it is all the 
more lamentable that in 
1968 our Czechoslovak 
comrades were not al- 
lowed to continue their 
experiment. 

EASTERN EUROPE. In- 
equalities persist, there are 
vital problems The 
great unresolved question 
survives: that of democra- 










SANTIAGO CARRILLO 


cy and of conflicts and contradictions 
that a unilateral propaganda machine 
dissimulates but does not resolve. 

REVOLUTION. We are not returning 
to social democracy! ... We do not rule 
out, by any means, the possibility of tak- 
ing power through revolution, if the 
dominant classes close democratic chan- 
nels and the circumstances that make 
revolution possible were to come about 
{But in Spain today] we affirm that it is 
possible to go from dictatorship to de- 
mocracy without force. 

THE MISSION OF EUROCOMMUNISM. 
Eurocommunism must 
show that the victory of 
the socialist forces in 
Western Europe will not 
multiply Soviet power nor 
presuppose the extension 
of the one-party Soviet 
model. It will be an inde- 
pendent experience witha 
more advanced socialism 
that will have a positive 
influence on the demo- 
cratic evolution of the [so- 
cialist models] existing 
today. 
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ticle until after the Spanish election. in 
which the Communists won only just 
over 9% of the vote, presumably because 
they feared their attack might have 
helped Carrillo and his colleagues at the 
polls had it come earlier. Last week the 
volume of Communism’s new intramu- 
ral scrap increased a notch when Ca- 
rrillo replied to the Soviet assault. Said 
he jauntily ata Madrid press conference: 
“I didn’t expect an excommunication 
decree from the Holy Office.” Soon, he 
cracked, he would publish the New’ 
Times article in Spain, along with “clar- 
ifying notes.” That, he added in a point- 
ed jab at the Soviets’ closed society, is 
“a method we recommend to our Soviet 
comrades so that their public opinion 
will be correctly informed.” 

Carrillo speculated that the Soviets 
might be trying to split the Spanish 
Communists and set up a rival party. If 
that was indeed Moscow's Strategy, it 
would be risky. After 1968, when Car- 
rillo blasted the Soviets for invading 
Czechoslovakia, Moscow tried to oust 
him by giving financial aid to a one- 
time general in the Spanish Civil War, 
Enrique Lister, who now lives in exile 
in France. The move flopped, and the 
Spanish party was subsequently purged 
of its Soviet sympathizers. 

Last week the party’s 135-member 
Central Committee voted almost unan- 
imously to reject the Soviet charges 
against Carrillo and to reaffirm their 
commitment to Eurocommunism. They 
maintained that Spain’s Communists 
are answerable only to their supporters 
in Spain. 

Past Transgressions. While the 
Soviets were angry with Carrillo for his 
book, as well as his past transgressions, 
the New Times diatribe was clearly a sig- 
nal both to other Communist Parties in 
Western Europe and to Moscow’s cap- 
tive regimes in the East, Spanish party 
leaders who have traveled in Eastern 
Europe lately have met chilly and even 
hostile official receptions just about ev- 
erywhere they have gone outside Tito’s 
Yugoslavia and Nicolae Ceausescu’s 
Rumania. Says one such traveler: “I got 
the feeling that the governments didn’t 
know how to react and were waiting for 
a sign from Moscow.” 

Now the message is clear: the aging 
Kremlin leadership is not prepared to 
relinquish its influence over the Com- 
munist parties in the West, however suc- 
cessful the tactics of those avowedly in- 
dependent Marxists may be (see 
Sollowing story). But Moscow's deepest 
concern is probably the possible rever- 
berations that Eurocommunism, if al- 
lowed to develop unchecked. might have 
among the captive regimes of Eastern 
Europe. If seductive ideas about an in- 
dependent Communism were allowed to 
take root there, they would not only 
threaten Moscow’s determination to 
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maintain itself as the Rome of interna- 
tional Communism. They would also 
threaten the East-West balance of pow- 
er, the informal system of spheres of in- 
fluence in Europe that the Soviets have 
sought to maintain and legitimize since 
World War II. 

The growing tension between Mos- 
cow and the increasingly feisty West- 
ern parties is bound to complicate West- 
ern policymakers’ problem of how to 
view or deal with the Eurocommunist 


phenomenon. Conceivably, the Soviet 
denunciation could encourage a relaxed 
view of Eurocommunism, on the prin- 
ciple that “the enemy of my enemy is 
my friend.” 

But what is bad for Moscow is by 
no means automatically good for Wash- 
ington. Like the other Eurocommunists, 
Santiago Carrillo, maverick though he 
may be, is ultimately as Opposed to 
Western systems as he is to the Soviet 
dictatorship 


Nearer the Historic Compromise 


Was it a step toward the “historic 
compromise” that Italy’s Communists 
have long dreamed of—a coalition gov- 
ernment that could lead to all-out Com- 
munist control? Or was it merely a tem- 
porary liaison—a “seaside compro- 
mise,” as some Italians were calling it? 

After 14 weeks and 61 formal ses- 
sions, the country’s major parties had 
reached an agreement for a common 
program to reinforce Premier Giulio 
Andreotti’s minority government. The 
Christian Democrats were relieved to 
have their tenuous hold on power 
strengthened, and the Communists were 
pleased because the deal gave them a 
formal voice in government policy for 
the first time in 30 years 

For the moment at least, the agree- 
ment appeared to resolve the curious im- 
passe under which Andreotti has gov- 
erned since last year's election. The 
Christian Democrats won 39% of the 
vote and 263 of the 630 seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies (v. 34% and 228 
seats for the Communists), and were un- 
able to put together a majority coalition. 
Ever since, Andreotti has governed with 
the tacit support of the Communists and 
other major parties, who have consis- 
tently abstained on confidence votes. 
But this spring both the Communists 
and the Socialists (10% of the popular 
vote and 57 seats) demanded a more di- 
rect voice in government policy. 

The Communists and Socialists first 
demanded a whole new governing ma- 
jority. In the end they settled for a se- 
ries of agreements with the Christian 
Democrats on specific points of policy: 

> To combat rising crime the Com- 
munists agreed to extend the powers of 
the police to interrogate suspects and de- 
tain them without charges for 48 hours. 

> To fight inflation (now running at 
19%) and meet the terms of a big I.M.F. 
loan, the parties agreed to curb spend- 
ing and freeze government hiring. 

> To help bail out deficit-ridden mu- 
nicipal governments, many of which are 
run by the Communists and Socialists. 
the Christian Democrats agreed to sup- 
port a package of new local taxes. 

Both sides faced risks. By helping 
the Andreotti regime Slay in power, the 
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ITALIAN COMMUNIST BERLINGUER 
A mistake to over-win. 


Communists risked antagonizing their 
own left wing, not to mention the ex- 
treme left splinter groups (including 
many students). The Christian Demo- 
crats, who had always vowed not to form 
a partnership with the Communists. 
could alienate some support if they 
seemed now to be reneging on that 
promise. But Andreotti said he thought 
the agreement “refutes the theory that 
Italy is ungovernable.” Communist 
Leader Enrico Berlinguer called it “a 
forward step” that gave the country a 
badly needed “breath of relief.” 

Washington and many of Italy’s oth- 
er Western allies feared that the deal 
might amount to a psychological break- 
through for the Italian Communists. But 
for the moment the US. seemed pre- 
pared to accept the conventional view 
that the agreement was a successful 
trade-off. “Each side,” observed one 
Italian Cabinet official, “allowed the 
other to save face, knowing that in pol- 
itics it is a mistake to over-win.” 
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MIDDLE EAST 


A Warning Shot Across Begin’s Bow 


Disturbed by what it perceives to be 
increasingly ominous Israeli stubborn- 
ness over Middle East peace negotia- 
tions, the Carter Administration last 
week fired a diplomatic warning shot 
across the bow of new Premier Mena- 
chem Begin. The shot was a carefully 
prepared, ten-paragraph statement that 
was pointedly cleared by the White 
House and issued just three weeks before 
the Premier’s arrival in Washington for 
his first meeting with President Carter 
The message, read by State Department 
Spokesman Hodding Carter III at a 
news briefing, was that “negotiations 
must start without any preconditions” 
from any side. “This means,” it went on, 
that “no territories, including the West 


wanted to preserve its role as mediator 
by emphasizing the distance between its 
view of the shape of a possible settle- 
ment and Jerusalem's. Moreover, Be- 
gin’s line is now being vocally defended 
by many U.S. Jews, which is causing 
growing friction between the White 
House and the American Jewish com- 
munity. Thus the State Department 
broadside was also intended as a reply 
to a speech by New York Republican 
Senator Jacob Javits, who is regarded 
as something of a spokesman for that 
community. Javits complained about 
“imbalance in what Israelis and Arabs 
are being asked to do” by Carter. In de- 
manding an Israeli withdrawal to the 
1967 borders, said Javits, Carter takes 


MENACHEM BEGIN ADDRESSING RALLY OF HIS LIKUD FACTION IN TEL AVIV 
Good blossoming from bad, along with a threat of rigidity. 


Bank, are automatically excluded from 
the items to be negotiated.” The state- 
ment also insisted that the U.S. was “not 
asking for any one-sided concessions.” 
Since Begin's upset election two 
months ago, Washington has become in- 
creasingly alarmed over his intransigent 
views. Begin has said that he sees “no 
condition” under which Israel would 
withdraw to its 1967 borders, especially 
from the West Bank, or accept a Pal- 
estinian state involving the West Bank 
or the Gaza Strip. Moshe Dayan, hero 
of the Six-Day War and now Begin’s 
Foreign Minister, last week flatly reject- 
ed what he called “partition” of the West 
Bank. Begin insists that the West Bank 
is negotiable, but his Likud political fac- 
tion has been more amenable to Israeli 
settlements on that occupied Arab ter- 
ritory than the previous government 
Verbal Trickery. In its tough stand, 
the White House wanted to burst what- 
ever illusions Begin might harbor about 
the US. position. To achieve that, of 
course, the statement need not have 
been public. But the Administration also 
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away “virtually the totality of Israel's 
bargaining power.” 

The Israelis angrily rejected the 
State Department pronouncement. In 
an editorial headlined “Washington 
Wobbles,” the Jerusalem Post blasted it 
as “verbal trickery designed to cover up 
the fact that the U.S. has resigned itself 
to the Arabs’ refusal to make real peace 
with Israel.” Privately, Israeli diplomats 
pressed the view that if negotiations 
broke down, the blame would not be 
Jerusalem's but Washington's. They 
charged Carter with “amateurism” in 
Middle East policy, on two counts: 1) 
he made the Palestinian issue so prom- 
inent in his various pronouncements, at 
the very moment that the P.L.O.’s for- 
tunes were ebbing, that he overly 
aroused Arab expectations, and 2) he 
pushed Saudi Arabia into a public role 
in bringing about a settlement, thus di- 
minishing its ability to maneuver behind 
the scenes and moderate the Arab ex- 
tremists. Israelis feel that too many pub- 
lic statements have reduced everybody's 
flexibility and heightened the chances 
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of war should negotiations fail 
Begin’s strategy, Israeli diplomats 
say, will be to tell Carter that he would 
have been wiser to forget about Geneva 
and to try something along the lines of 
the step-by-step of the Kissinger era 
—dressed up in some new slogan, like 
“achieving peace in stages” or “a solu- 
tion for coexistence.” Carter and Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus Vance have been 
startled at the Israeli resistance to the 
President’s hopes for reconvening the 
Geneva negotiations this year. Top Ad- 
ministration officials privately concede 
that the Geneva timetable is slipping 
—some now point to talks beginning 
next spring. The basic Israeli argument. 
as one Begin aide puts it, will be that 
“it makes no sense to try to solve the 
Middle East dilemma by starting with 
the most difficult problem”—that is, an 
agreement on the Palestinian problem 
Some moderates in Begin’s own Li- 
kud coalition fault Washington mainly 
for misunderstanding the 63-year-old 
onetime independence fighter. Says a 
longtime associate: “Driven to despair. 
to a feeling that Israel is alone, Begin 
will become rigid.” Currently he is 
backed at home not only by the Likud 
but also by his Labor opponents. For- 
mer Premier Yitzhak Rabin called the 
Washington statement an “unprece- 
dented lack of courtesy” to Begin and 
said it contradicted the US. view that 
he had been given by Carter last spring 
Careful Letter. By week's end, ev- 
erybody seemed ready to cool down 
somewhat. In Washington, nine Sena- 
tors, including Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Chairman John Sparkman, Ma- 
jority Leader Robert Byrd and 
Minnesota's Hubert Humphrey, wrote 
a careful letter of “support” to Carter 
which nevertheless reminded him of the 
U.S. commitment to Israel's security and 
endorsed the idea of a nonimposed set- 
Uement. The State Department mes- 
sage, insisted Assistant Secretary Alfred 
Atherton, was “certainly not intended 
as a threat of any sort” to Israel. At his 
press conference Carter declared a 
Washington moratorium on any “addi- 
tional comments on specifics” about the 
Middle East until Begin’s visit, adding 
a promise that the Israeli Premier would 
be received warmly. Begin himself de- 
nied that he was setting any precondi- 
tions for future negotiations. He told a 
group of Israeli industrialists in Tel Aviv 
that “from this bad, perhaps, good will 
blossom,” and ordered his ministers to 
keep their doubts about the Carter peace 
strategy to themselves 
After all the squabbling, the fact re- 
mains that the Carter Administration 
has made clear its impatience with Je- 
rusalem as well as its conviction that, 
in return for peace, Israel must with- 
draw from virtually all conquered ter- 
ritories and accept some kind of home 
for the Palestinians. That leaves a lot to 
be negotiated, including what sort of 
peace and when, but the basic U'S. po- 
sition seems sound and inevitable 
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SOVIET UNION 


Ars Brevis for a Soviet Painter 


The one-man art exhibition was 
backed by the weightiest cultural au- 
thorities in the Soviet Union. Diplomats, 
journalists, art experts and lovers of So- 
viet culture were all panting to attend 
Yet when 200 invited guests turned up 
last week at Moscow’s House of the Art- 
ist near the Kremlin, they found a 6-in 
brass padlock on the door. Uniformed 
Soviet police turned back the crowd, 
while loudspeakers broadcast com- 
mands to clear the street 

A showcase exhibition for one of 
Moscow's best-known painters had 
turned into an embarrassing clash be- 
tween the artist and the state. Ilya Gla- 
zunov, 47, caused the cancellation of his 
own 300-canvas show by insisting that 
authorities include a work that violated 
the art censors’ cherished canons of “so- 
Cialist realism" —i.e., political propriety 


The painting in question, Mystery of 


the 20th Century, is the one that Glazu- 
nov calls his masterwork. In Western 
eyes, the huge (10-ft. by 20-ft.) canvas 
seems to be little more than a pastiche, 
cast in gloomy black, blue and red tones 
Mystery is made up of many of the cen- 
tury’s famous figures—including Czar 
Nicholas II, Louis Armstrong, Albert 
Einstein, Leon Trotsky, Ernest Heming- 
way, Charlie Chaplin, Winston Church- 
ill, Pablo Picasso, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Mao and Stalin, who is apparently dead, 
floating in a sea of blood. Says Glazunov 
“It is a work of philosophical realism 
that reflects the ideas of humanity.” 

No Show. Not to the Soviet cen- 
sors. They called it an ‘anti-Soviet car- 
icature—irrelevant, immature and po- 
litically illiterate,” and said it could not 
be displayed. Very well, said Glazunov, 
cancel the show. Unblushing, the head 
of the Soviet Artists Union wrote the 
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next day in Pravda that “for us, there 
are no forbidden themes and genres.’ 

Glazunov’s gesture was both in char- 
acter and surprising to many Russians, 
for the Leningrad-born painter’s career 
has whipsawed several times over the 
past two decades. In 1957 the artist out- 
raged conservative Muscovites by exhib- 
iting a nude portrait—a form of art long 
frowned on by the puritanical Soviet 
commissars. The figure was readily 
identifiable as his wife Nina. Another 
Glazunov show was closed in 1964 be- 
cause of his unsparing depiction of or- 
dinary Soviet life. After two years in 
deep disfavor, Glazunov began a come- 
back when then Danish Prime Minis- 
ter Jens Otto Krag asked that the artist 
do his portrait. In 1968 Glazunov fin- 
ished a portrait of India’s Indira Gan- 
dhi that the lady greatly admired. So- 
viet Leader Leonid Brezhnev reportedly 
felt much the same way about a por- 
trait of himself that Glazunov, unbidden, 
executed for Brezhnev’s 70th birthday 
last year. 

Glazunov is no Soviet Velasquez, but 
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White rum and Canada Dry tonic. 
The making of a “classic.” 


a 








hrough the years the summer 
heat has inspired an endless 
variety of drinks, but few have ever 
attained the rank of “classic.” 
So it pleases us immensely to 


observe that white rum and Canada 
Dry tonic shows all the signs of 
becoming an enduring favorite. 

We base that feeling on the fact 


recipes. write Puerto Rican F 


that a national taste test has shown 
us that Puerto Rican white rum is 
preferred over gin and vodka for taste 
and smoothness. And that white 
Puerto Rican rum is the fastest 
growing distilled spirit in America. 

In addition we know that more 
drinkers prefer Canada Dry than any 
other tonic. 

The two of them together are 
an unbeatable team —with all the 
ingredients for the making of a 
“classic.” 

The reasons that lie behind 
these preferences are clear enough. 
Drinkers appreciate quality. 
Breeding shows 

White rum, for example, is the 
beneficiary of a great deal of care and 
attention. More so than either gin or 
vodka. Only white rum, of the three, 
is aged for smoothness, spending a 
minimum of a year in oak casks, by 
Puerto Rican law. By the time it 
emerges, not even the faintest trace 
of a rough edge remains. 

A perfect combination 

Canada Dry, for its part, is the 
perfect partner. Providing its own 
distinctively smooth taste, created by 
a unique blending of citrus flavors 
and quinine. 

We suggest that you sample the 
pleasures of white rum and Canada 
Dry tonic for yourself. When you 
taste this new “classic” you'll 
discover what a tonic drink 
was meant to be. 


PUERTO RICAN RUMS 
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he has certainly prospered. He moved 
from the garret he had long occupied 
into a lavish downtown Moscow apart- 
ment. and was given an immense stu- 
dio. So why did he cause such a fuss? 
Many suspect that Glazunov’s legendary 
ego may have been involved. Not so. 
says Glazunov. The affair was a matter 
of principle. Says he: “This is my ar- 
listic declaration. and I can’t open the 
exhibition without it 


Marx and Manners 


Ever since Nikita Khrushchev in- 
troduced shoe banging to the United 
Nations, some Westerners have suspect- 
ed that Moscow followed its own very 
different standards of diplomatic deport- 
ment. It may well have, but whatever 
the standards were. a new compendium 
has been issued for the use of the cur- 
rent crop of Soviet diplomats 

The 247-page volume, titled Dip/o- 
matic Protocol and Practice, is available 
at Moscow bookstores (price: 78¢). Au- 
thor F.F. Molochkov does not slight the 
basics. “Don't forget that by your ap- 
pearance and your manners you attract 
the attention of those around you.” he 
advises. Among other things. he in- 
structs his readers on how to move 
“Watch your stride. Don’t waddle. Walk 
firmly, erect and with dignity.” Style at 
the dinner table is also important 
“Don't crumble your bread into the 
soup.” Molochkov says. “Don't spit 
bones and so forth onto the plate.” Nor 
should well-mannered diplomats slurp 
from the tip of their soup spoons, or ask 
for second helpings 

Moving on to the main course. Mol- 
ochkov warns: “Do not eat with your 
knife. Never put the knife into your 
mouth.” It is not done, he emphasizes 
to “stare intently at those around you. 
and in polite gatherings, “don’t fidget. 
don’t whisper, don’t stare intently at fur- 
niture, pictures and other objects.” For 
the loquacious, he counsels “don’t tell 
old stories. jokes and anecdotes”—and 
for the insecure, “don’t be disappointed 
if you think you are being ignored.” One 
dictum might be intended for KGB op- 
eralives doing cover duty in the diplo- 
matic corps: On visits to others’ homes. 
the diplomat “should not enter the room 
without knocking.” 

As Diplomatic Protocol shows, Sovi- 
et officialdom is showing increasing in- 
terest in manners. A recent article in the 
Moscow Literary Gazette called for wide 
distribution of books on etiquette. It ob- 
served that in the US. and other coun- 
tries, young members of “bourgeois” so- 
ciety “polish their manners carefully in 
the family and at elite universities,” but 
in the Soviet Union, the traditional Rus- 
sian concern for good form “was broken 
after the Revolution. Polite conventions 
were disdained as pretentious when 
vests, hats and ties became petit bour- 
geois,” Result: “Abroad. some of us are 
grossly ignorant of internationally ac- 
cepted standards of etiquette.” 
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Oil and Abrazos in Washington 


He is a certified Third World 
spokesman and a leading advocate of a 
“new international economic order.” At 
the same time he is an OPEC chieftain 
presiding over a burgeoning economy 
and the head of one of Latin America’s 
few democracies. With all those creden- 
tials, Carlos Andrés Pérez. the expansive 
President of Venezuela, was assured 
warm abrazos when he arrived in Wash- 
ington last week as the first South Amer- 
ican statesman to get a come-visit in- 
vitation from Jimmy Carter 

During his two-day stay. “Cap 
Pérez hit it off big with his White House 
host. Carter praised his commitment to 
‘individual freedom and liberty.” as well 
as his leadership in lobbying for tighter 
controls over nuclear proliferation 
Pérez applauded Carter's stand on hu- 
man rights, saying. “Many years have 
passed since small and weak nations 
heard a voice rise from a great nation 
to tell the world that human values are 
paramount.” In the 43-min. toast that 
Pérez delivered at the state dinner, he 
struck one of his favorite themes: im- 
proving the dialogue between the devel- 
oped and the developing countries 
Later, Pérez had a post-midnight talk 
with Carter. “They like each other.” ex- 
plained Pérez’s interpreter. “Ya son ami- 
gos—they are already friends.” 

The Administration is persuaded 
that the Caracas regime can play a valu- 
able role as a bridge—one of Pérez’s fa- 
vorite words—to the nonindustrial 
countries. The U.S., says a White House 
aide. needs “the support of a key leader 
of the Third World on a lot of major is- 


sues, Venezuela has influence where we 
have none or little.” Carter listened with 
interest to Pérez’s advocacy of a new 
economic deal for the Third World be- 
cause “for better or for worse.” as one 
U.S. diplomat put it. Washington rec- 
ognizes Pérez as an effective spokesman 

One of the items on the agenda for 
Pérez’s talks was oil. Venezuela has cut 
its shipments to the U.S. by about one- 
third in a conservation program. The 
country’s reserves are due to run out by 
the end of the century. Today Venezu- 
ela accounts for only 444% (88 million 
bbl.) of total U.S. oil imports. the low- 
est level in 30 years 

Fuel Source. Pérez is keenly inter- 
ested in a US. oil-extraction process 
that could allow Venezuela's big Orino- 
co tar pools to be developed as a fuel 
source. The problem is that Caracas na- 
tionalized the petroleum industry 18 
months ago and now many firms are 
wary of risking more capital in Venezu- 
ela with its new, highly nationalistic in- 
vestment rules. As for the question of 
preferential tariff treatment for Venezu- 
ela, eliminated by Congress for all OPEC 
members after the 1973 oil embargo 
Carter promised to do all he could to gel 
Congress to rectify the punitive measure 

There was no question that Wash- 
ington was impressed by Pérez. Said a 
White House official after he departed 
“His country is one of the few surviving 
democracies of Latin America. a $3 bil- 
lion-a-year market for U.S. goods, and 
Is Interacting with the US. in a brand- 
new way. Thank God, he’s a guy with 
whom we can still hold a dialogue 





CARTER & PEREZ AT WELCOMING CEREMONIES ON WHITE HOUSE LAWN 
Liking each other—for very practical reasons. 
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CANADA 


Happy Birthday, Bonne Chance 


Fireworks blossomed and flags rip- 
pled in Ottawa last week. as 23 million 
Canadians—or most of them, anyway 
—cheered the 110th anniversary of their 
national confederation. The $3.5 million 
birthday bash was a big change from 
last year, when merrymaking funds were 
slashed abruptly by an austerity-mind- 
ed government. This time the question 
of national unity overrode any urge for 
thrift. Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau 


was determined to show that Canadians 
Want to stick together as a nation de- 
spite the election victory of the sepa- 
ratist Parti Québécois last November in 
Quebec, his country’s largest province 
Said Trudeau in his Dominion Day 


English. Thus Lévesque has embarked 
on a drastic program to legislate the lan- 
guage of everyday life in Quebec 
—meaning parlez francais for everyone 

His proposed language law has out- 
raged the 1.2 million non-French Que- 
beckers, most of whom are English- 
speaking. Trudeau’s government sym- 
pathizes with Lévesque’s aim of 
preserving French, but fears that the bill 
is only a first step toward the Premier's 
avowed goal of separating Quebec from 
the other nine Canadian provinces. 

The proposed new law would make 
French the only “official” language in 
Quebec. In effect, that would mean that 
all business with the provincial govern- 





TRUDEAU APPEARING AT ST. JEAN BAPTISTE DAY CELEBRATION IN QUEBEC 
Trying to get other Canadians to open their hearts and minds. 


address: “The sort of bickering which 
has too often been characteristic of Ca- 
nadian life is giving way to a renewed 
willingness to open our hearts and minds 
to each other.” 

Big Trouble. Demonstrating that 
hearts and minds policy, some days ear- 
lier Trudeau put in an appearance in 
Quebec at the annual holiday honoring 
St. Jean Baptiste, the province’s patron 
saint. There. Quebec Premier René 
Lévesque also happens to be making big 
trouble for Trudeau on the most explo- 
sive issue in Officially bilingual Canada 
language rights. A fundamental goal of 
Lévesque’s party is that Quebec “will be 
the country of a people that speaks 
French.” Stripped of secessionist over- 
tones, that aim makes great sense to 
many of the 4.8 million French-speak- 
ing Quebeckers, who fear that their lan- 
guage and culture are gradually being 
overwhelmed on their home ground by 
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ment would have to be conducted in 
French, and all professionals, like doc- 
tors and lawyers, would have to display 
“appropriate” fluency to obtain licenses 
to practice. Corporations, traditionally 
dominated by Quebec's English-speak- 
ing elite, would be monitored by a gov- 
ernment board to ensure that French 
became their “language of work.” One 
section of the bill would even forbid the 
sale of toys or games requiring “use of a 
non-French vocabulary for their oper- 
ation” unless a French-language version 
was available as well 

The most hotly debated proposals 
concern the public education system. If 
Lévesque has his way, all new residents 
of Quebec must send their children to 
French-language schools, unless at least 
one parent attended English-language 
elementary school in the province. The 
rationale: nine out of ten non—French- 
speaking immigrants to Quebec now 
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choose English-language schooling for 
their children—a trend that threat- 
ens the long-term survival of French 
as the province’s principal language 

English-speaking Quebeckers argue 
that the proposed law is aimed at stran- 
gling their school system and taking 
away rights they have enjoyed since 
Canada became a national confedera- 
tion in 1867. Even Lévesque admits that 
his draconian bill needs some amending 
For instance, since the measure makes 
no distinction between immigrants from 
abroad and those from other parts of 
Canada, an English-speaking parent 
who moved from, say. Toronto to Mon- 
treal, would have to send his children 
to French schools 

The issue has put Prime Minister 
Trudeau's Liberal government in a bind 
Ottawa is deeply committed to pre- 
serving the French language, but 
through Trudeau's policy of government 
approval of the use of both languages 
Lévesque’s school policy could drive a 
wedge between Quebeckers and other 
Canadians that Trudeau cannot con- 
done politically. Yet if federal opposition 
to the language bill is too strident, it 
could drive more French-speaking Que- 
beckers into Lévesque’s separatist camp 

No Confrontation. So the govern- 
ment has decided to waffle. Defending 
Canadian bilingualism, Ottawa has ex- 
plicitly supported the right of all Cana- 
dians “to have their children educated in 
the official language of their choice.” But 
at the same time, a government spokes- 
man has also said that such freedom of 
choice could be “deferred until present 
elements of insecurity for the French 
language and culture are removed or re- 
duced.” In short, Ottawa wants no con- 
frontation on the issue 

Quebec's English-speaking minority 
is battling hard against the bill, which 
has been approved in principle by the 
Quebec legislature but still awaits formal 
passage. So far, Lévesque’s government 
has received 264 public briefs on the lan- 
guage proposals—most of them opposed 
—in the course of hearings scheduled to 
end later this month. One association of 
Anglophone parents has accused the 
government of building “on the bones of 
the English-speaking community.” The 
Quebec chamber of commerce warns 
that if the bill is passed in its present 
form, an exodus of corporations could 
cost the province, which already has an 
unemployment rate of 10%, an addition- 
al 23,000 jobs. While Lévesque may back 
down somewhat on the schooling issue 
he remains staunchly in favor of the lan- 
guage law as a whole 

Whatever the final shape of the law. 
increasing numbers of English-speaking 
Quebeckers are uncertain about their fu- 
ture in a province run by the fractious 
Parti Québécois. Already, a kind of eth- 
nic exodus has begun. In English-speak- 
ing areas of Montreal, so many houses 
are for sale that real estate men no long- 
er bother to put up FOR SALE signs—4 
VENDRE. that is—on the front lawns 
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New from Kodak. 
Ahigh-speed gi 
color print film. Ge. 





FOR COLOR PTS / SPORRS 


For daylight, low-light, and fast-action pictures. 









New Kodacolor 400 film is so fast, you 1/60 @f28 
can shoot in less light than you may ever have 
thought possible. Indoors and out, night or day 
And you can get sharp, brilliant color prints 
where you couldn't before. Just how little light 
depends, of course, on the capabilities of your 
camera 

New Kodacolor 400 filmn has a speed 
of ASA 400, has fine grain and is color bal 
anced for daylight, blue flash, and electronic 
flash. In fact, you can get pleasing pictures 
in almost any type of light without the need 
for filters 

New Kodacolor 400 film gives you more 
than just low-light and daylight versatility, It 
increases your distance range for flash pictures 
You can also use higher shutter speeds to stop 
action...and to shoot hand-held telephoto 
pictures that are sharp 

Keep a roll or two of Kodacolor 400 film 
on hand and get great color prints in 
almost any light. Available in 135 
and 110 sizes # 


New KODACOLOR 400 Film 
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Who wants a refrigerator that just keeps 
things cold? Give me one that takes it easy on 
energy, while it takes it easy on Pearl. Like 
this smart honey from White- Westinghouse. 
21 cubic feet of coldcalculation, you better 
believe it. 

It's efficient, let me tell you. 


White- Westinghouse built this baby with 
solid foam insulation inside the walls, so 
they're extra strong and airtight. There’s an 
Energy Saver Switch to help save on electricity 
and money. And this is important— it defrosts 
itself automatically when it needs it, not ev ery 
few hours like some refrigerators I could name. 
I told you, smart! 


When | walk to the deli, | walk this far 


( To the Deli-Tray that is one of akind with 
} White- Westinghouse. I keep my party goodies 


in it, then lift it out and take it right to the table. 
Plus there’s a fresh meat keeper that keeps 





H Pearl's refrigerator saves on all kinds 
| of energy, darlin’ including Pearl's. 
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meat fresh without freezing up to seven days. 
You won't see Pearl shopping for meat more 
than once a week. All the shelves—and I mean 
the shelves on the door too—are adjustable. 
There’s even an optional ice maker 


They build them like they used to. 


They build them solid, to keep you 
smiling. And White-Westinghouse backs them 
with Sure Service” wherever you live in the 
U.S.A. There’s a whole lot more I can tell 
you about this refrigerator, so write Pearl. 
White- Westinghouse, 930 Ft. Duquesne Blvd., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. If you're looking fora 
refrigerator that can do it all, sweetheart. 
save your energy. Because you just found it. 


W whitewestinghouse 


We still build them like we used to. 
One of the White Consolidated Industries Wel 
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Rosalynn Carter may have disconcerted her somewhat for- 
mal South American hosts by speaking so casually on her recent 
tour of what “Jimmy” thought and what “Jimmy” meant to do 
When “Jimmy” was in London for the economic summit, he 
went out of his way to get on a first-name basis with a difficult 
character named “Helmut.” But West German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt. with chilly punctilio, insisted on calling Carter 
“Mr. President.” Tass, the Soviet news agency, would have none 
of the amiable diminutive either; in the course of attacking his 
human rights policy, Tass has haughtily referred to Rosalynn’s 
husband as “President James Carter.” 

The Constitution forbids the Government to bestow titles of 
nobility, and Americans have always cultivated a certain na- 
tional breeziness. Democracy and mobility have conspired with 
a traveling salesman’s protocol (“Call me Joe—here’s what I've 
got!”) to efface even the “Mr.” from the way that Americans ad- 
dress one another. All the same, the Carters’ interminable “Jim- 
mying” in a White House so recently thought of as Imperial has 
turned informality into standard policy, 

Friendly or merely fatuous, Americans seem to be first-nam- 
ing everyone—lovers and strangers alike—with promiscuous en- 
thusiasm. Even Boston has capitulated. Mrs. Alfred Titcomb, a 
dowager of Beacon Street, has decreed that henceforth she wishes 
to be addressed as “Mildred.” The champion American first- 
namer may be Harold Davis, chairman of Georgia State Univer- 
sity’s journalism department, who says that he knows 10,000 peo- 
ple by their first names; he even teaches a course in how to 
duplicate this quintessentially American feat, Says Harold: “We 
are in a first-name society. Few people are called by their last 
names outside of the elderly and persons in authority.” 

Sull, there are ritual subtleties. Business relationships, for ex- 
ample, can be complicated. At first phone contact, a person 
may be “Mr.” or “Mzzz"—slurred slightly so as not to be en- 
tirely the feminist “Ms.” Then both names—‘Hello, Paul An- 
derson?"—may be used for a couple of calls. Whereupon, first 
names seem permissible. Some companies take ostentatious care 
to have everyone use first names—though secretaries often re- 
main “Ellen” while the boss is “Mr. Jackson.” The jaunty prac- 
lice of using initials is often helpful: everyone becomes E.C.. 
J.B., T.L., and so on. Clare, a young woman who wants to make 
her way at Exxon, began introducing herself as “C.S.” 

Many, especially liberals, display a touching reticence about 
admitting social and economic differences. Women often intro- 
duce their maids as “Mrs. Parker”—but they rarely tell the maid. 
“Mary, meet my friend Georgia.” Doormen, among others, usu- 
ally use Mr. or Mrs. when addressing the tenants. but expect to 
be called “Frank” or “Reuben.” If a tenant in a democratic ef- 
fusion should suggest that they both use first names, the door- 
man is often vaguely offended—something in the relationship 
has been disrupted. 

The nation’s doctors and nurses seem to have made an agree- 
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ment among themselves in the past few 
years to address all but the most august 
of their patients by first names. Some 
claim that the patient simply responds 
more quickly that way. One psychiatrist 
uses first names only on “overt psychot- 
ics”—"It soothes them.” says he. Many 
older doctors still insist on their title and 
surname; others have gone informal. A 
Houston gynecologist usually called 
“Bubba,” however, is trying to give him- 
self a little tone; now he wants to be 
known as “Leon.” 

Sometimes it is last names that are 
a sign of familiarity. In Israel. even his 
closest friends refer to former Premier 
Levi Eshkol as “Eshkol.” (Golda Meir. 
however, is “Golda” to everyone.) For- 
mality and friendliness blend pleasantly 
in the British custom of saying, for ex- 
ample, “My dear Nicolson.” Mike Nichols and Elaine May may 
have spoken the last word on first-name-dropping in their com- 
edy routine some years ago about a radio talk-show host who re- 
fers to Albert Schweitzer as “Al”... “Al's in Africa now.” 

First-naming is, of course, largely a matter of instinct: either 
it feels right or does not. Pressagents, who frequently have terrible 
instincts, call up strangers and yell, “Hello, George?!” Authority 
has much to do with the impulse. In Washington. the town’s tra- 
ditional informality—it has always been home to people like 
“Tip” and “Fritz” and “Scoop”—stops abruptly at the Supreme 
Court, whose members are always “Mr. Justice” or, in Warren 
Burger's case, “Chief.” Certain progressive schools insensitive to 
ridicule try to deny authority by having pupils address teachers 
by first names. American police know the trick of belittling sus- 
pects, asking heavily: “Want to tell us about it, Carl?” As prac- 
ticed on blacks in the American South for years, first-naming was 
a sinister device to eliminate a portion of a person's identity. 

. 


In families, the process may be reversed. Andrew Young is 
“Andy” to everyone except his wife, who calls him “Andrew.” 
A boy known to outsiders as “Bob” may always be “Robert” at 
home—and years later someone may make himself ridiculous try- 
ing to prove how well he knows Robert by using “Bob.” Chil- 
dren sometimes call their parents by first names—a practice 
with some overtones of Eastern prep schools. Children also use 
first names for parents when they are angry and wish to es- 
tablish a sarcastic distance. 

Americans do not often understand it, but in most societies 
first-naming—without the intermediate process of a seasoning re- 
lationship—seems rude and even disruptive. Too quick first-nam- 
ing is like stepping into that critical distance within which an 
animal will attack a trespasser. The French still maintain fairly 
rigorous distinctions between ru (for animals, children up to IS, 
family members, close friends, lovers and, in some cases. pro- 
fessional colleagues) and vous (for everyone else). The same rules 
apply for first names, Many cultures have developed wonder- 
fully elaborate forms of address to delineate relationships, to 
mark their progress. Russians, for example, can open successive 
doors of intimacy through a marvelously tender procession of di- 
minutives: Ivan Ivanovich, Ivan Ivan‘ich, Ivan. Vanya, Van- 
yushka, Vanyushenka and so on. 

Americans’ first-naming can have an expansive Jacksonian 
charm, suggesting some of the better American traits: a lack of 
social rigidity, an easy frankness, But after a while, the entire 
country begins to sound like a singles weekend: “Jane. this is 
Steve, Jack, Karen, Benny ...” Such relentless familiarity has 
a cheap ring. Americans do not need a Japanese system of hon- 
orifics, but they could stand to be a little stuffier. Just as there 
are still—possibly—some things that are not done on the first 
date, so first names should be held in reserve. for at least half 
an hour anyway Lance Morrow 
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The smoker’ guide 
O 
low-tar cigarettes. 


With all the controversy about smoking going on, lots of smokers are deciding 
to switch to low-tar cigarettes. 

But which low-tar cigarette should a switcher switch to? 

Well, here's an easy guide to follow. 

First, there are those so-called new cigarettes claiming scientific breakthrough 
and hyped-up flavor. Unfortunately there's nothing very revolutionary about the 
way they taste. 


Next there are those brands that promise nothing but low-tar numbers. 
They're fine if low numbers are all you want. Because their scientific filters work so 
well, they filter out most of the taste. 

Fortunately there is an alternative. igo 
Vantage. The low-tar cigarette that's <> i 
different from all the others. ost VANT, 

From the very beginning Vantage oe AGE 
was designed to deliver flavor like a VANTA 
full-flavor cigarette with less tar than 
95% of all cigarettes. So forget all those 
empty promises and go with the real 
flavor of Vantage. 

It will probably turn out to be the 
only low-tar cigarette you'll enjoy. 









AFOVALNCA 


Regular, Menthol, 
and Vantage 100's 


FILTER: 10 mq. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL: 11 mo.“tar", 
{1.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. 76, 
FILTER 100's: 11 mg, “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av, per cigarette, by FTC method, 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





WINFIELD AS MARTIN LUTHER KING 


Playing Martin Luther King Jr. would 
be a challenge for any actor, but for 
Paul Winfield (Sounder, Hustle) it is 
something more: the repayment of a 
debt. “If not for Martin,” he says, “I 
doubt I would have been able to make 
a success of acting. He raised black peo- 
ple’s aspirations and changed white 
folks’ opinions.” Winfield co-stars with 
Cicely Tyson (as Coretta) and Ossie Da- 
vis (as Martin Luther King Sr.) in NBC’s 
two-part special on King scheduled to 
air Nov. 6 and 7. Although the 1965 
Selma civil rights march, led by King, 
took place in Alabama, the cast and 
300 extras were restaging it in south- 
ern Georgia last week. Earlier, to get 
more insight into the man whose role 
he was playing, Winfield had sought 
the advice of Martin Luther King Sr 
Recalls Winfield wryly: “Daddy said 
to me, ‘There was only one Martin.’ 
End of conversation 

6 

Washington's best-known book- 
worm has stacks of new reading for the 
supper table. First Child Amy Carter, 9 
is taking a special four-day-a-week “en- 
richment program” at George Washing- 
ton University’s reading center this sum- 
mer. Amy, who starts the fifth grade in 
September, and a dozen or so other 
fourth- through sixth-graders will read 
and compile handbooks on the subject 
of transportation. They will also take 
field trips to Washington's Air and 
Space Museum, ride the Metro and trav- 
el down the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
on a mule-drawn barge. What were 
Amy’s qualifications to join the highly 
selective group? Well, for one thing, the 
directors felt that she showed a strong 
potential for leadership 





PLESHETTE AS LEE HARVEY OSWALD 


That haunting, half-familiar 
figure with the rifle is not Lee Har- 
vey Oswald, but Actor John Plesh- 
ette, filming an ABC-TV movie 
about him. The film shows Oswald’s 
years in Russia and his life with Marina, 
but switches in a key spot to fiction. The 
script eliminates Jack Ruby and his fatal 
shot from history, leaving Oswald alive 
to go on trial—Eichmann-like—in a 
glass box. The verdict on his guilt is 
being kept secret from Ben Gazzara, who 
plays the ambitious prosecuting attor- 
ney, and Lorne Greene, the defense attor- 
ney. Nor does Pleshette yet know the 
fate of the character he is playing. But af- 
ter reading and talking endlessly about 
Oswald, Pleshette concludes that he was 
“a mystery man, as much a victim as a 
villain.” 

. 

Actress June Gable climbed the lad- 
der, drew herself up to her full 5 ft. and 
zinged a one-liner at 7-ft. 2-in. Los An- 
geles Laker Star Kareem Abdul-Jabbar: 
“Want to see my touchdown?” As it hap- 
pened, the script of NBC-Tv’s Laugh-In 
revival called for “Want to see my sky 
hook?” But nobody called personal foul 
Gable’s gaffe is now part of the Sept. 12 
show 
points as a guest artist on the first of six 
monthly specials. When a crew member 
started chatting about antique rugs dur- 
ing filming one day, Kareem, 30, showed 
off his rebounding skills with a quick 

Oh, yes. I'm very interested in antique 
rugs. I sold Howard Cosell his first one.” 
a 

When he is not doing spadework for 
Jimmy Carter, Walter Mondale does 
some cultivating at home, donning his 
blue jeans after dinner and helping his 
wife Joan tend the family garden. Ina 50 
ft. by 100 ft. plot near the comfortable 
vice-presidential mansion on Observa- 
tory Hill, the Mondales, with substantial 


Kareem, too, scores his share of 





GABLE MEASURES UP TO ABDUL-JABBAR 


help from a college student who lives 
with them, grow cabbage, beans, zucchi- 
ni, pumpkins—just about everything for 
their dinner table, in fact, but peanuts 
“This is a completely organic garden 
explained Joan. “We don’t even spray 
the beetles.” A scarecrow decked out in 
Son Teddy's pants and motorcycle hel- 
met protects the crops. “Most scare- 
crows don't do much good, but this one 
has kept the crows away. I think it's the 
helmet,” mused Mondale. Proudly look- 
ing around his garden, he added, “We 
did it all without any subsidy from 
Bob Bergland.” 


THE MONDALES & FRIEND SCARE UP SUPPER 








BRITISH PUNK-ROCK FAN SUE CATWOMAN 











ITEM: In London, Singer Johnny 
Rotten spits at the audience and cries out 
I hate you!” Sizing up Johnny's four-let- 
ter words, tattered clothing and generally 
repugnant personal deportment, the Brit- 
ish Establishment decides that it hates 
him. Johnny and his band, the Sex Pis- 
tols, are regularly banned from British 
radio, concert halls and clubs. Nonethe- 
less, the Pistols’ latest single, a Jubilee di- 
atribe against royalty called God Save 
the Queen, is currently a bestselling rec- 
ord in Britain 
ITEM: In West Hollywood, members 
of a group called the Germs try to re- 





Anthems of the Blank Generation 






deem a slow evening at the Whisky by 
smearing themselves with peanut butter 
ITEM: In Boston, the lead singer of 
the Dead Boys takes a swan dive to the 
stage floor of a joint called The Rat. He 
wears a leather jacket and a T shirt dec- 
orated with swastikas. He begins to stroke 
the torn crotch of his jeans with a vibra- 
tor. He shrieks, ‘This is what love is! 
ITEM: In New York, the up-and- 
coming Ramones decide to turn away 


from negative songs like 1 Don’t Wanna 


Go Down to the Basement in favor of 
the upbeat Now I Wanna Sniff Some 
Glue 


PARACHUTE COSTUME WITH RAW MEAT 


SPIV BATORS OF THE DEAD BOYS GETTING DOWN TO BASICS AT CBGB’S IN NEW YORK 


SINGER LEE RITTER AT THE RAT IN BOSTON 









ITEM. In Florida, Promoter Sid- 
ney Drashin declares that it is only a 
matter of time before the punk invasion 
begins there. Says he: “Our company be- 
lieves it’s going to break loose big. It’s 
everywhere.” 


Ye gods. the thoughtful, thirtyish 
ex-Beatles freak may well ask, what is 
happening to the younger generation? 
In Tokyo, Chicago and Paris, kids are 
bumping, grinding, loving, hating, wail- 
ing to the loud, raucous, often brutal 
sounds of punk rock. For a year or so, 
punk has been flourishing in the seed- 
iest rock joints—a Bowery bar called 
CBGB's in New York, a dingy cavern 
called the Roxy in London, and The 
Rat in Boston. There, shock is chic. Mu- 
Sicians and listeners strut around in 
deliberately torn T shirts and jeans; 
ideally, the rips should be joined with 
safety pins. Another fad is baggy pants 
with a direct connection between fly 
and pocket. These are called dumpies 
Swastika emblems go well with such 
outfits. In London, the hair is often heav- 
ily greased and swept up into a cox- 
comb of blue, orange or green, or a 
comely two-tone. Pierced ears may sport 
safety pins, some made of gold or sil- 
ver. Of late, punk chic has even been 
taken up by a few high-fashion de- 
signers. But the punkers themselves are 
beginning to tone down the safety-pin 
excesses of a few months ago 

Buzz and Blast. Up on the stage 
can be found a numbing array of groups 
and soloists whose names dramatize the 
nihilism and brute force that have in- 
spired the movement: Clash, Thunder- 
train, Weirdos, Dictators, Stranglers, 
Damned, and the demon-eyed New 
Yorker who could become the Mick Jag- 
ger of punk, Richard Hell. The music 
aims for the gut. Even compared with 
the more elemental stylings of 1950s 
rock ‘n’ roll—which it closely resembles 
—punk rock is a primal scream. The 
music comes in fast, short bursts of buzz 
and blast. Some groups have but two or 
three chord changes at their disposal, oc- 
casionally less: last week at CBGB's a 
fledgling group set several unofficial rec- 
ords for length of time played without 
changing chords at all. 

Even on the Bowery, lyrics are not 
as rowdy as in Britain. Punk there is a 
protest by Britain’s working-class chil- 
dren, who have no memory of swing- 
ing London and cannot find jobs. De- 
tractors of punk would argue that these 
children are coddled by a very expen- 
sive welfare state and are feeling sorry 
for themselves. Still, the Sex Pistols’ pile- 
driving Anarchy in the U.K. is an an- 
them of despair. The British punk bands 
are a community linked by anger and 
frustration. They are, within the music 
world, a rebuke to the bourgeois excesses 
—and smooth musical stylings—of such 
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stars as Elton John and Peter Frampton 

Says Johnny Rotten: “The million- 
aire groups were singing about love and 
their own hang-ups. That's stupid. You 
don’t sing about love to people on the 
dole.” Blithefully, whiningly, punk says 
anything and everything. As the Sex Pis- 
tols chant, “God save the Queen’ She 
ain't no human being.” 

Despite some of the revolting accou- 
terments, there is real musical value in 
much of punk rock. More and more, the 
punkers find themselves being referred 
to as members of yet another New 
Wave. Sex Pistols Manager Malcolm 
McLaren regards that as highfalutin 
calling the phrase “Establishment lan- 
guage, more descriptive of a new hair- 
style than anything else.” In truth, New 
Wave does seem an apt catch-all label 
for the energetic and varied kind of mu- 
sic that has emerged in recent months 
from some of the young American 
bands. The Ramones stick close to basic 
rock ‘n’ roll, but they get better all the 
time. Last week their latest single Shee- 
na isa Punk Rocker made the Billboard 
Hot 100 chart—the first New Wave song 
to achieve that eminence 

Television, which got its start at 
CBGB's, wraps its big beat in mellifluous 
instrumental! colors, Lead Singer Tom 
Verlaine’s lyrics, like the following from 
Venus, are among rock's finest in years 


Tight toy night; streets were so 
bright 

The world looked so thin and 
between my bones and skin 

there stood another person who 
was a little surprised 

to be face to face with a world so 
alive 


1 fell 


Richard Hell's Blank Generation, deliv- 
ered over a throbbing four-note bass os- 
tinato, is already a punk classic 


I was sayin’ let me out of here 
before I was even born 

It's such a gamble when you get a 
face 

I belong to the blank generation 

And I can take it or leave it each 
time 


LATEST FASHIONS BY THE WEIRDOS BACKSTAGE AT THE WHISKY IN WEST HOLLYWOOD 


Sire Records’ Seymour Stein, an ear- 
ly champion of punk, finds that the 
music reflects a mood of total indiffer- 
ence among the young. “They feel they 
had nothing to do with making the world 
the mess it is today, and they're also not 
going to do anything to make il any bet- 
ter—because they can’t. They come to 
the music for the sake of the music. for 
entertainment, for getting it on.” 

Getting it on, of course, means love 
and sex, passions that old time rock ‘n 
roll had plenty to say about. But today’s 
punk rockers have no time for euphe- 
misms like Chuck Berry's “ding-a-ling.” 
Four-letter words are not spared. And 
when Thundertrain bawls, “I’m hot, hot 
hot, hot for teacher,” there is no missing 
the point. The 1970s have been dominat- 
ed by graduates of the 1960s rock era 

Paul Simon and Paul McCartney 
moving out on their own, groups like the 
Rolling Stones, the Grateful Dead and 
Jefferson Starship rambling on as before 
The New Wave seems to be saying, “The 
superstars are dead. Long live the super- 
stars.” Down with the smooth confec- 
tions of commercial rock, even the 
harmless purr of disco. Says one punk 
devotee: “Disco was the final straw.” 
Willie (“Loco”) Alexander, leader of a 
Boston band, revels in the studied tough- 
ness, calculated cool and throbbing 
boom-boom of the New Wave. Says he 
‘Punk looks right at you and says some- 
thing.” 

That something has until recent 
months been too aggressive for the rec- 
ord companies, who in turn have to bear 
in mind the strictures of radio. Signing 
with Private Stock Records, the group 
Blondie agreed to change “sex-offender”™ 
to “ex-offender.” Not all New Wave 
groups are going to be that docile. The 
aura of rebellion is crucial to punk’s 
pleasure. Swing-bred parents of the 
1950s may have found Elvis Presley cor- 
rupt (as did CBS-TV, which cut him off 
above the pelvis), but the kids loved him 
Folk- and rock-bred parents of the 1970s 
may not love the Dead Boys, but a lot of 
the kids do. The biggest catastrophe for 
punk rock would of course be huge suc- 
cess. How does a rebel maintain his pose 
while earning $1 million a year? 
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Saudi Arabia’s Growing Petropower 


“Never before in history has a coun- 
try had to introduce electricity, running 
water, telephones, telex and color televi- 
sion all at the same time.’ 


So muses one Saudi Arabian busi- 
nessman about his country’s frenetic 
pace of development. His comments 
point toa paradox of swiftly growing im- 
portance for the world economy. By 
many of the standard measures of pow- 
er. Saudi Arabia should be a weak state 
Its population is sparse: only 7.5 mil- 
lion people in a country twice the size 
of Western Europe. Its army is tiny: a 
mere 35,000 men. Economically, the 
country is only in the beginning stages 
of industrialism. It suffers from what 
elsewhere would be debilitating inflation 
(prices are rising about 40% a year), and 
so many of its workers are illiterate that 
it is heavily dependent on imported for- 
eign laborers. 

Vast Reserves. Yet in a world 
menaced by the specter of energy short- 
ages, Saudi Arabia possesses one source 
of power that far outweighs all its draw- 
backs: a poo! of oil so vast that it may al- 
most equal the combined reserves of the 
Western Hemisphere and the Soviet 
Union. According to one current study. 
whether the world starts running short 
of oil to power its machinery as early as 
1981 or considerably later in the cen- 
tury depends primarily on how rapidly 
the Saudis choose to pump out their 
crude. And high prices for the petro- 
leum have given the Saudis an enormous 
pile of cash—reserves rocketed from 
$0.7 billion in 1970 to $27.8 billion last 
April—that confers tremendous lever- 
age in world finance 

Accordingly, Saudi Arabia is emerg- 
ing from decades of isolation to exer- 
cise a powerful influence for stability in 
the Middle East, and is becoming the 
closest and most helpful ally of the U.S 


ARAMCO’'S PIPELINE CROSSES THE DESERT NEAR THE BUCOLIC OASIS OF RIYADH 





among the Arab nations. Economically. 
the Saudis demonstrated their clout last 
week by forcing the majority of the 13 
members of the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries to forgo a 
scheduled 5% hike in oil prices. In De- 
cember the Saudis split OPEC by refus- 
ing to go along with its decision to raise 
prices by 10% on Jan. | and another 
5% on July |: instead. the Saudis and 
their allies in the United Arab Emir- 
ates posted only one 5% raise 

OPEC’s decision not to make the 
July | boost was part of a compromise 
to mend the schism. For their part, the 
Saudis and the Emirates will boost their 
prices to the general OPEC level (wheth- 
er all at once or in stages still was not 
clear at week's end). Though that means 
oil will cost more in the second half of 
this year than in the first. the winners 
were clearly the Saudis—and to some 
extent consumers. The Saudis are fond 
of pointing out that if everybody settles 
now at 10°, the price of Middle East 
oil for the full year will average lower 
than it would if they had stayed at 5% 
and everybody else had gone up 15% 

President Carter expressed satisfac- 
tion at OPEC’s restraint and said he 
hoped oil prices would remain stable for 
the rest of the year. He can rely for help 
on a special relationship. grounded in 
mutual self-interest, that is developing 
between the U.S. and Saudi Arabia. To 
a degree, the Carter Administration's 
demands for Israeli withdrawal from 
the occupied areas taken in the 1967 war 
represent Washington's growing aware- 
ness of the need to keep good relations 
with the Saudis and other moderate Ar- 
abs. The U.S.-Saudi relationship is based 
on a simple proposition: American pro- 
tection for a country that. though it is 
rapidly buying modern arms, is still vir- 
tually undefended, in return for Saudi 
petroleum 


The Saudis have more oil than even 
the present figures on proven reserves 
(110 billion bbl.) indicate. Last year Sau- 
di Arabia passed the U.S. to become the 
world’s second largest oil producer. and 
this year it may overtake the Soviet 
Union to become No. |. Even so. as the 
country’s suave Oil Minister. Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani. told TIME Correspondent 
Wilton Wynn. “In the past year we dis- 
covered more oil than we produced, In 
the future, we will double our reserves.” 
Al present the country is producing 
about 9 million bbl. a day. but Frank 
Jungers, chairman of Aramco, the once 
American-owned consortium. says 
‘We're headed for 16 million bbl. daily 
production capacity by 1982.” Aramco 
will be 100% bought out by the Saudi 
government by year’s end. but its Amer- 
ican management has been retained 

Safeguarding Investments. As 
the latest OPEC episode demonstrates, 
the Saudis can be expected to wield their 
petropower prudently. Some of the oth- 
er Arab oil producers want to use oil as 
a means of bringing the West to its knees 
and destroying Israel in the process. But 
the Saudis want to keep their custom- 
ers healthy so that they can sell them 
plenty of oil. Also, as strict Muslims and 
fervent anti-Communists, they fear that 
an economic crisis in the West could so 
weaken Saudi Arabia’s supporters that 
their own country would be vulnerable 
to Communist designs. Since the Saudis 
cannot possibly spend all their petrodol- 
lars at home. they have to make enor- 
mous investments in Western Europe 
and the US. ($14 billion in U.S. finan- 
cial securities alone). They want to safe- 
guard those investments 

Because of their vast size and huge 
needs, the U.S. and Saudi Arabia are 
ideal economic trading partners. Saudi 
Arabia wants just about everything the 
US. has—and lots of it. The Saudis are 


SAUDI OIL MINISTER ZAKI YAMANI 








striving to develop a modern defense 
system, and this year they will spend 
$10.7 billion on weapons, many from the 
US. The US. is building coastal defense 
vessels for the fledgling Saudi navy and 
training the crews. American firms have 
contracts totaling $17 billion for goods 
and services sold to Saudi Arabia. Thir- 
ty thousand Americans are now work- 
ing in Saudi Arabia, at jobs ranging from 
installing computers to searching for 
new oil deposits. Saudi purchases from 
the U.S. are running so high that—ac- 
cording to Saudi estimates—the jobs of 
600,000 American factory workers are 
directly dependent on those sales. As the 
Saudi development plan picks up mo- 
mentum, the number could grow to 2 
million by 1980. 

The policy of partnership is support- 
ed by King Khalid ibn Abdul Aziz, who 
succeeded the slain Faisal ibn Abdul 
Aziz al Saud in 1975, and the older men. 
mostly royal princes. who run many of 
the ministries. But the men who breathe 
life into the policy are a lively, hard-driv- 
ing group of young technocrats whose at- 
titudes are shaping the country. They 
are known as the “American Mafia,” be- 
cause they were educated in the U.S 
The best known of the group is Yama- 
ni, 47, who studied at Harvard. Not a 
member of the numerous royal family 
(there are more than 3,000 princes), 
Yamani is a superb technocrat who 
combines an encyclopedic knowledge of 
the world oil industry and markets with 
political insight and dramatic flair 

Other American Mafia members: 

> Prince Saud, 36, a son of the late 
King Faisal and a 1965 economics grad- 
uate of Princeton, is now Foreign Min- 
ister. Tall and spare, he bears a striking 
resemblance to his father. The prince 
worked his way up in the Ministry of Pe- 
troleum, where he became Yamani's 
deputy before switching over in 1975 to 
foreign affairs. 

>» Ghazi al-Qusaibi. 37. Minister of 
Industry and Electricity, received his 
master’s degree in international rela- 
tions from the University of Southern 
California. A big, round-faced man. 


Qusaibi wears thick-lensed glasses be- 
cause, as he explains, “when I was a 
child in Al Hasa province, I almost went 
blind as we had no medical facilities.” 
He presides over the single largest in- 
dustrial project in history: the construc- 
tion of an $11 billion gas-gathering proj- 
ect that will take the natural gas flared 
away at Saudi wells and liquefy it for 
shipment abroad 

> Hisham Nazir, a graduate of the 
University of California at Berkeley, is 
Minister of Planning. That makes him 
boss of the world’s largest and most am- 
bitious development plan: a five-year, 
$142 billion scheme to build plants, 
roads and housing 

>» Abdel Aziz Qoreishi, another 
Southern Cal graduate, is governor of 
the Saudi Monetary Agency, a position 
equivalent to chairman of the U\S. Fed- 
eral Reserve Board 

> Prince Mohamed, another son of 
Faisal and a_ business-administration 
graduate of Menlo College in California, 
is the chief of Saudi Arabia’s water-de- 
salination agency. He must grapple with 
his country’s Midas-like curse: wherever 
explorers drill for water, oil shoots up 
The prince directs a $12 billion program 
to build 35 desalination plants in five 
years that would produce 600 million 
gal. of fresh water daily 


Inevitably, Saudi Arabia's quick- 
ened economic pace is creating severe 
problems. So far, the progress of the de- 
velopment plan has been uneven: short- 
ages of labor, port congestion and hous- 
ing problems kept the Saudis from 
spending money as quickly as they 
would like. But Nazir is making break- 
throughs. One example: a crash pro- 
gram to improve the ports has cut wait- 
ing time for unloading ships from 90 
days last year to almost zero. Says 
Finance Minister Mohamed Abdel- 
Kheil; “The textbooks used to speak of 
the need for land, labor and capital, but 
we have to add another factor: time.” 

As more than 1.5 million foreign 
workers have arrived to labor on devel- 
opment projects. rents have soared 
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600° in 18 months to ridiculous levels 
A house in Jedda rents for $2.200 a 
month. Foreign firms are required to 
bring along prefab housing for their 
workers. Turnover is high among for- 
eign workers. The Saudis imported thou- 
sands of Egyptians only to see them 
leave after saving up their high wages 
for a few months. Europeans and Amer- 
icans are often bored by austere moral 
standards imposed by Saudi Arabia's as- 
cetic Wahabi sect of Islam 

Ultralavish consumption, a_hall- 
mark of Saudi royalty until frugal Fai- 
sal put an end to such waste, has been 
resumed with a vengeance by the new- 
ly rich private Saudis. For a Saudi mil- 
lionaire, a Learjet is a must—even if he 
does not need it. He must own houses 
abroad, in London, Paris, Switzerland 
and the U.S. Rich Saudis also have a 
weakness for stretched-out Mercedes 
cars with built-in bars at $75,000 each 

One of the greatest status symbols 
is heavy drinking. Booze is strictly pro- 
hibited in Saudi Arabia, but vast num- 
bers spend their new riches on getting 
smashed every day. This isa sign of great 
wealth, since bootleg Scotch sells for 
$120 a bottle. One Saudi businessman 
risked penalties by importing his whis- 
ky disguised as crated furniture. One day 
a worried customs official called him 
from the airport. “You'd better come 
and pick up your crate of furniture 
quickly.” he warned. “It's leaking.” 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


Rumbles over a Wider Gap 


Passions are quickly stirred by eco- 
nomic issues like inflation and unem- 
ployment, but few people fret over the 
nation’s balance of trade. Yet so far this 
year, imports into the U.S. have outrun 
exports so much as to create a monu- 
mental trade deficit. Last week the Gov- 
ernment reported that the deficit in 
May, $1.2 billion, was the smallest of 
the year, largely because of lower im- 
ports of oil and coffee and a boost in ex- 
ports of machinery. Even so, during the 
first five months of 1977 imports raced 
$9.8 billion ahead of exports. Estimates 
put the deficit for the entire year as high 
as $25 billion. v. $6 billion in 
1976. The figures have set off 
a debate within the Carter 


Administration about just 
how serious the situation 
really is 


| Although no one consid- 
ers such a mammoth trade 
gap desirable. the Treasury 
Department contends that it 
is no cause for alarm and 
even has a favorable side 
it helps the economies of oth- 
er nations. In opposition, 
the Commerce Department, 
some congressional leaders 
and bankers are deeply wor- 
ried that the deficit signals a 
loss of U.S. competitive mus- 
cle in world markets. Wis- 
consin Democrat Henry 
Reuss, chairman of the 
House Banking Committee, 








OUT: AMERICAN TRUCKS TO IRAN 





goes so far as to accuse the 
Treasury of “singing a happy song while 
the ship is sinking.” 

In the Treasury's view. a prime rea- 
son for the deficit is that the U.S. econ- 
omy is expanding faster than those of 
Western Europe, Canada, Japan, Mex- 
ico, Brazil and other countries that are 
large markets for U.S. exports. This con- 
dition has held down purchases of 
American goods while spurring U'S. de- 
mand for imports, notably oil. The na- 
tion’s foreign oil bill this year is esti- 
mated to be $40 billion, about a third of 
all imports. It is these inevitably rising 
oil imports, according to Treasury Sec- 
retary W. Michael Blumenthal, that are 
causing the widening trade gap 

Treasury officials also contend that 
by piling up deficits the U.S. is provid- 
ing stimulus for international trade and 
helping to reinvigorate the still sluggish 
world economy. The deficits, say Trea- 
Sury experts, do not pose an immediate 
monetary threat to the U.S. because for- 
eigners view the US. as a basically 
healthy economy and are willing to hold 
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dollars. Indeed. much of the money 
spent on imports finds its way back to 
the U.S. in investments. Even so, Blu- 
menthal agrees that the U.S. cannot fuel 
the world economy alone. The Admin- 
istration has been calling on Germany 
Japan, Switzerland and other relatively 
prosperous countries either to revalue 
their currencies or to expand their econ- 
omies to take in more imports. So far, 
Germany. with a trade surplus last year 
of $14 billion, has refused to budge for 
fear of igniting inflation. Japan, with a 
surplus of $10 billion, has been moving 
only reluctantly to revalue; last week the 
yen sold at a 44-month high of 266.5 to 
the dollar 

Blumenthal adamantly denies that 
the US. is reverting to the 1960s policy 
of “benign neglect” of dollar outflows 
Last week he called for more vigorous 
Government support of American ex- 
porters through loans and improved 
marketing information. In addition, say 
Treasury officials, the U'S. is trying to 
cut its foreign oil bill in two ways: 1) by 
seeking to impose an oil-conserving en- 
ergy program. which is now before Con- 
gress, and 2) by quickening the flow of 
crude through the recently opened Alas- 
ka pipeline 

Costly Deficits. Yet the critics are 
not satisfied that the Treasury views the 
trade imbalances seriously. Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Frank Weil ar- 
gues that deficits are costing Americans 
sales and jobs—and that oil imports are 
not the only cause of trouble. Another 
problem, says Weil, is that the share of 
world trade held by American manu- 
factured goods has fallen from a peak 
of 21.2% in 1975 to 20.3% last year. He 
notes that only 25,000 of the nation's 
300,000 manufacturing companies are in 
the export business—and a mere 250 ac- 
count for about 85% of all U.S. exports 

Representative Reuss has another 
worry. Says he: “The real danger is that 
if we go on with $24 billion trade def- 
icits, it will ultimately be interpreted 
abroad as a decline in the U.S. world 
competitive position.” That in turn 
could lead foreigners, notably Arab oil 
producers, to dump their huge holdings 
of U.S. currency. Likely results: a dan- 
gerous decline in the dollar's value. a dis- 
ruption of money markets and a drop 
in world trade 

Last month the Basel-based Bank 
for International Settlements, which 
serves major central banks, warned that 
continued giant U.S. deficits would 
pump altogether too much money into 
the world monetary system and lead to 
a new round of devastating inflation 
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Specifically, Alexandre Lamfalussy, the 
bank’s chief economist, fears that the 
deficits will eventually weaken the dol- 
lar, giving the oil-producing countries an 
excuse to raise prices more than they 
otherwise would. Rimmer de Vries, 
economist at the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co., is concerned about U.S. ef- 
forts to prod Germany and Japan into 
a major revaluation of their currencies 
Says de Vries: “If the main problem is 
too high a level of U.S. oil imports, the 
solution should be to cut that level, We 
can’t solve the energy imbalance by hav- 
ing Japan revalue. It’s illogical,” 

The mounting criticism of the trade 
deficit is putting the Administration in 
a difficult bind. If Blumenthal and oth- 
ers cannot persuade Germany and 
Japan to share some of the burden with 
the US. by accepting more imports, 
President Carter may have to narrow 
the trade gap by accepting a less ex- 
pansionary economic policy for the U.S 


AUTOS 


Green Light for Air Bags 


Each day in the U.S., an average of 
130 people die in auto accidents—the 
equivalent of a major air crash every 48 
hours. Last week the Government took 
its boldest step yet in trying to reduce 
the carnage. Secretary of Transportation 
Brock Adams ordered automakers to be- 
gin installing air bags or other “passive 
restraint” safety devices on big cars by 
the 1982 model-year and on all cars by 
1984. Said Adams: “Too many people 
have needlessly been injured or killed 
in crashes where passive restraints could 
have saved them. I cannot in good con- 
science be a party to further, unneces- 
sary delay.” 

Adams estimated that the devices 
will save 9,000 lives each year because 
drivers cannot avoid using them (some 
80% of drivers and passengers do not 
buckle their lap and shoulder belts now) 
Air bags do not require a motorist to do 
anything; they inflate instantly upon the 
impact of a collision, keeping the driver 
and front-seat passengers from being 
hurled against the dashboard or wind- 
shield, To be fully effective, however, an 
air-bag system should be supplemented 
with a lap belt—which is not passive 
Only one other passive-restraint system 
exists, a shoulder harness that automat- 
ically protects the driver when the door 
is closed 

Adams’ decision went well beyond 
one by his predecessor, William Cole- 
man, who in January got a commitment 
from General Motors and Ford that they 
would make 440,000 air-bag-equipped 
cars starting in fall 1979. But it did not 
end the nine-year debate over the bags 
Ralph Nader, who together with other 
consumerists and the Allstate Insurance 
Co, had lobbied hard for the bags, was 
disappointed by the four- to six-year 
lead time granted automakers to install 
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the devices. Sniffed Nader: “If the in- 
dustry can build a Mustang in 30 
months, it could be speeded up to in- 
stall air bags and belts.” 

Though Detroit automakers have 
been opposed to air bags, their reaction 
was mixed. GM and Ford sounded as if 
they were tired of fighting. GM pleaded 
that they would “do the best possible 
job” to comply with the ruling: Ford Vice 
President Herbert Misch praised Adams 
for the long lead time. 

Without Evidence. But Chrysler 
grumped that Adams’ decision would 
“force the American people to pay tri- 
ple the cost for a second-best safety sys- 
tem.” It charged that Adams “ignored 
his own agency’s data, which show that 
present seat belts will save 50% more 
lives than air bags’—assuming, of 
course, that seat belts are consistently 
used. American Motors said the ruling 
was made “without clear evidence of 
[the bags’) lifesaving effectiveness over 
present belt systems [and] is a multi- 
billion-dollar gamble with consumers’ 
money.” 

Adams’ ruling also faces attack in 
Congress, which in 1974 gave itself the 
right to veto any such decisions by the 
Transportation Department within 60 
days. The Secretary had barely made 
his announcement when Bud Shuster, a 
Pennsylvania Republican, introduced a 
resolution in the House to overturn the 
decision. He cited, among other things, 
the bags’ cost. Detroit automen have es- 
timated that a reliable bag system would 
add $200 to $300 to the price of a car: 
the Government's figure is about half 
that. Indications are, however, that Con- 
gress will go along with the ruling 

The biggest problem with air bags 
so far is that they have not sold well 
GM last year dropped bags as an op- 
tional extra on Cadillacs and other large 
cars because so few people bought them 
The evidence is good for the effective- 
ness of bags in saving lives and min- 
imizing injuries in city and highway traf- 


Passive restraint for the 80% who do not buckle seat belts. 


fic; in 92 crash situations involving cars 
equipped with air bags, most of the driv- 
ers escaped with either no injuries or 
only minor ones. Detroit still faces the 
necessity of perfecting a bag system that 
will work flawlessly every time, even 
years after the car has left the factory 
With a defective bag, the driver would 
be unprotected—and automakers would 
spend more time than ever defending 
themselves against lawsuits 


LABOR 


Wimpy Takes Command 


“We're perceived as a middle-class 
lobby protecting our own ass.” 


That dour view of U.S. unions comes 
from the newest member of their high 
command, William (“Wimpy”) Winpi- 
singer. Last week he became president 
of the 910,000-member International 
Association of Machinists, a union that 
rarely makes headlines but ranks as fifth 
largest in the nation and third biggest 
in the AFL-CIO. As IL.A.M. chief. Win- 
pisinger, 52, automatically becomes a 
member of the labor federation’s 35- 
man executive council. There he will be 
in a position to fight against what he re- 
gards as Big Labor’s drawbacks: stag- 
nating union membership, growing con- 
servatism, weakening political clout 

-and George Meany. 

With his rimless glasses, thinning 
gray hair and predilection for white belts 
and shoes, Winpisinger hardly looks the 
part of a radical labor leader: nor do 
his background and hobbies fit the im- 
age of a firebrand. The son of a Cleve- 
land printer, Wimpy started as a diesel 
mechanic, slowly worked his way up the 
1.A.M. ladder and today maintains a 
complete mechanical shop in his home 
in Wheaton, Md.. where he repairs 
neighbors’ lawnmowers as well as his 
own Oldsmobile and Chevy. But he is 
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one labor leader who states proudly: “I 
don't mind being called a lefty. We're 
being centered to death.” And in par- 
ticular, he openly advises Meany, who 
is 82, to step down as AFL-CIO president 
when the federation convenes in Los 
Angeles in December. Says Winpising- 
er: “I have immense respect for George 
Meany, but there comes a time when 
every man passes the apex of his ca- 
reer, and it’s all downhill after that. 
When the polls rate labor just behind 
Richard Nixon and just ahead of used- 
car salesmen, you know something 
needs to be changed.” 

Meany may not take the advice: 
even if he does retire in December, his 
successor as AFL-CIO president would 
surely be Lane Kirkland, 55, the fed- 
eration’s secretary-treasurer and also a 


1.A.M.'S CHIEF WILLIAM WINPISINGER 
“I don't mind being called a lefty.” 


strong conservative. But either Meany 
or Kirkland may find the executive 
council something other than the rub- 
ber stamp that it has become: Winpi- 
singer is expected to be a catalyst for 
change. At least four members are like- 
ly to vote with him to reform AFL-CIO 
policies: Murray Finley, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Sol 
Chaikin, president of the Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers; Glenn Watts, chief of the 
Communications Workers, and Jerry 
Wurf. head of the American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Employ- 
ees. Two more possible recruits for a lib- 
eral coalition are Lloyd McBride, new 
president of the United Steelworkers, 
and Douglas Fraser, who is expected to 
lead the United Auto Workers back into 
the AFL-CIO 
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Legislatively, Wéinpisinger would 
have the AFL-CIO lobby for broad social 
goals, like national health insurance, 
rather than concentrate on parochial 
measures like the common-situs pick- 
eting bill. He also would blunt Meany’s 
hard anti-Communist line in foreign 
policy. Further Winpisinger wants to 
start a drive to organize blacks and oth- 
er minorities (1.A.M. membership has 
dropped 100,000 in the past ten years) 
In general, says Wimpy, union members 
are not so conservative as they are be- 
lieved to be: “They are not comfortable 
with the idea that they're supposed to 
hate people on welfare.” 

Winpisinger also would take a soft- 
er line on defense. Though the matter 
is somewhat academic after President 
Carter's decision last week, Winpising- 
er’s own union is on record as favoring 
the B-1 bomber. But, he says, “person- 
ally and morally I'm absolutely opposed 
to the B-1."" In almost any other coun- 
try. Winpisinger’s agenda would scarce- 
ly seem all that far left. That it seems 
radical in the US. is a true measure of 
the labor conservatism that Wimpy in- 
tends to change 


OPINION 


Kissinger’s Complaint 


As Secretary of State in a generally 
pro-business Republican Administra- 
tion, Henry Kissinger had an unusual 
Opportunity to observe how American 
corporations operate abroad. Last week 
Kissinger, now a professor at George- 
town University, had some unflattering 
comments on the subject. Speaking be- 
fore a blue-ribbon panel of businessmen 
at a seminar staged by Georgetown’s 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Kissinger dismissed as an “ab- 
surdity” the Marxist contention that 
American executives use the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to help them impose economic 
imperialism on foreign countries. His 
reason: businessmen are too shortsight- 
ed to be so Machiavellian—indeed, too 
myopic to call on the American Gov- 
ernment for legitimate help 

In what seemed like a sweeping gen- 
eralization, Kissinger said, ‘Business 
has no perception of its long-range in- 
terests.”” Most corporations, he insisted, 
“never have a strategy to affect the over- 
all political environment abroad”; in- 
stead, their executives think “it is smart 
politics to placate at almost any cost” 
the governments of foreign countries 
Moreover, he said, when multinationals 
do get into trouble overseas—for exam- 
ple. when they are threatened with ex- 
propriation by other countries—they 
wait until the eleventh hour before seek- 
ing State Department help. “They come 
to us in their extremity. usually when 
they have been taken over. If we [the 
State Department] did do something 
and the host government started nego- 
Uations, business usually took the first 


windfall that came along and ran. And 
if you said anything to them, they would 
give you a great lecture about free 
enterprise.” 

In general, said Kissinger, in a com- 
ment that seemed to apply to U.S. cor- 
porate dealings at home as well as 
abroad, “businessmen’s conception of 
how to influence Government is that 
when they are in deep trouble they send 
some lobbyist around to promote some 
limited specific objective that pays off 
very rapidly. Labor is far more intel- 
ligent. I know of no business that has a 
long-term research organization and a 
long-term ability to work with Congress 
and the Executive Branch when there 
is nO pressure.” 

Long-Range Strategy. Business- 
men attending the seminar were quick 
to issue rebuttals. PepsiCo Chairman 
Donald Kendall noted that Kissinger 
has confessed that economics is not ex- 
actly his forte and suggested that com- 
menting on how US. corporations con- 
duct themselves abroad is not either. On 
the point of long-range strategy, Ken- 
dall pointed out that he began negoti- 
ating with the Soviet government in 
1969, about when Kissinger himself did. 
and is still at it (PepsiCo has developed 
a lucrative business bottling soft drinks 
in Russia). Nathaniel Samuels, a direc- 
tor of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., asserted that 
one reason businessmen do not call on 
the U.S. Government for help abroad is 
that such a request often is “an invi- 
tation to trouble.” 

Arthur Stupay, a Cleveland broker 
and former multinational executive who 
was not al the seminar, offers a fuller de- 
fense. Says he: “American businessmen 
in some ways are more sophisticated in 
managing foreign operations than the 
State Department. U.S. businessmen 
live longer in a country and know the 
customs and culture more intimately 
than State Department people.” If busi- 
nessmen do not ask the Government for 
help when they get into trouble abroad. 
Stupay adds, it is because “they have 
contacts that they think are better 
informed.” 


INVESTMENT 
Equitable Alchemy 


Few organizations in American so- 
ciety are endowed with such a comple- 
ment of criminals, confidence men. 
rogues and ruffians as the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. And no- 
where within that fraternity was rapac- 
ity more apparent than in the manage- 
ment—most people would call it 
mismanagement—of the union’s $1.4 
billion Central States, Southeast and 
Southwest pension fund. Under the 
guidance of both icy Jimmy Hoffa and 
shuffling Frank Fitzsimmons, trustees 
treated the fund as a pot of honey to be 
ladled liberally to friends and acquaint- 
ances. Now, afler a two-year investiga- 
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ALLEN GLICK’S STARDUST HOTEL & CASINO ON THE GAUDY LAS VEGAS STRIP 


Was somebody skimming millions from the slot machines? 


ion by the Department of Labor and a 
threat by the Internal Revenue Service 
to revoke the fund’s tax-exempt status, 
Fitzsimmons and his pals have been 
forced to resign from the fund's board 
of trustees, and management of the as- 
sets has been entrusted to the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, “Our only re- 
quirement was that they settle on a rec- 
ognized, independent financial manag- 
er,” says Labor Department Spokesman 
John Leslie, “and Equitable is as rec- 
ognized and independent as you can 
get.” Concurs Teamsters Lawyer John 
Nellis: “The days of the juicy scandals 
and relationships are over.” 

Tough Job. That should be g00d 
news for the 384,000 Teamsters who 
stand to collect pensions from the fund 
and who have watched their leaders frit- 
ler away a substantial amount of its as- 
sets. An examination of the fund’s lat- 
est annual report, filed with the 
Government in December 1976, reveals 
a lopsided investment portfolio with 
$108 million in cash, $193 million-worth 
of common stocks and debt securities, 
and a huge $833 million in real estate 


Divorced. Bob Dylan, 36, folk-rock 
superstar; and Sara Dylan, 34; after elev- 
en years of marriage. five children: in 
Santa Monica, Calif 

© 

Died. Sue Kaufman, 50. journalist 
and author (Diary of a Mad Housewife 
Falling Bodies); in Manhattan Diary, a 
novel that explored the vulnerabilities 
and frustrations of a sophisticated young 
couple trying to make it in Manhattan 
was later a successful movie 


a 

Died. Velma (“Wild Horse Annie”) 
Johnston, 65, redoubtable leader of the 
campaign to preserve wild-horse herds 
in the West: apparently of cancer: in 
Reno. Johnston’s lobbying efforts result- 
ed in the 1959 “Wild Horse Annie Law, 
a federal statute prohibiting the hunt- 
ing of wild horses from aircraft and 
trucks, and the 1971 “Wild Free Roam- 
ing Horse and Burro Act,” which gave 
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and mortgages. Equitable’s tough job 
will be to change those investments so 
that real estate and mortgages represent 
no more than half the assets. The big in- 
surance company, which has overall 
fiduciary responsibility for the fund, will 
be aided by four co-managers: Crocker 
National Bank, Mercantile National 
Bank at Dallas, Lazard F reres, the New 
York City investment banking compa- 
ny, and Victor Palmieri & Co., a Los An- 
geles and Washington asset manage- 
ment firm 

One look at the fund’s real estate 
mess frightened away Lomas & Nettle- 
ton, a Dallas real estate financing com- 
pany that had been invited in as a co- 
manager. Among the hundreds of 
obligations are loans to ow ners of race 
tracks, jai-alai frontons, boat slips, ten- 
nis courts and a $5 million mortgage on 
Ohio's Cathedral of Tomorrow, whose 
minister, Sawdust Evangelist Rex Hum- 
bard, likes to exhort: “You'd better 
Straighten out and fly right with God.” 
Last year $52 million was on loan to 
“parties-in-interest,” meaning institu- 
uons or individuals who have business 


the animals further protection. She was 
president of both WHOA (Wild Horse 
Organized Assistance Inc.) and the In- 
ternational Society for the Protection of 
Mustangs and Burros 

2 

Died. Walter Kennedy. 65, longtime 
(1963-75) commissioner of the National 
Basketball Association: of cancer; in 
Stamford, Conn. During his tenure. bas- 
ketball became almost as popular as 
baseball and football, a competitive 
American Basketball Association was 
organized, and players became some of 
the highest-salaried men in the US 

. 

Died. Irving H Saypol, 71, justice 
of the New York State Supreme Court 
who was federal prosecutor in the 1951 
esplonage-conspiracy trial of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg; of cancer: in Manhat- 
tan. As U.S. Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York. Saypol also su- 
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or fiduciary relations with the fund: 55 
loans were classified as “uncollectible’ 
and 26 were in outright default. A gen- 
erous proportion of the loans was grant- 
ed on especially favorable terms, with 
minimal payments for years and a big 
“balloon” upon termination On one 
$4.8 million loan to a fund asset man- 
ager, Alexander Butcher. repayment of 
$4.2 million is deferred until 1986 

Chic Oasis. To compound the prob- 
lem, the fund’s old trustees placed a lot 
of trust—and money—in a few individ- 
uals. At one point, Allen Glick. a boy- 
ish businessman who controls the Star- 
dust and Fremont casino-hotels in 
Nevada through Argent Corp., owed 
$146 million. He has since turned back 
some California and Texas properties 
and reduced his obligations to about $90 
million. His casinos are being investi- 
gated by the Clark County (Las Vegas) 
district attorney and the Nevada Gam- 
ing Control Board following charges 
that substantial sums were skimmed 
from the slot machines. La Costa Land 
Co., which owns the La Costa. the chic 
California oasis where Fitzsimmons has 
golfed with former President Richard 
Nixon, owes the fund $66.6 million. Ac- 
cording to the latest annual report, al- 
most half of these loans were classified 
as “uncollectible 

Equitable and the new managers 
must also face the unpleasant fact that 
the fund, which pays out about $21 mil- 
lion every month to 74,000 retirees, may 
be actuarially unsound According to 
Daniel Shannon. who supervised asset 
management for a short period long- 
term commitments to the union’s 384.- 
000 fund participant members may ex- 
ceed assets by as much as $5 billion To 
close the gap, says Shannon, employers 
must increase their contributions by 
20%, to $37 a month, while the rank and 
filers will have to work 30 years instead 
of 20 to gain their maximum pensions 


pervised cases against Alger Hiss, Ju- 
dith Coplon and top U.S. Communist 
leaders 
s 

Died. Elena (“Magda”) Lupescu, 81 
longtime mistress and later wife of Ru- 
mania’s ex-King Carol: in Estoril, Por- 
tugal. Daughter of a Jewish pharmacist 
Lupescu, a divorcee, met the already 
married Prince Carol in 1924 and be- 
came his highly publicized mistress 
When Carol's father ordered her out of 
the country, Carol left too. renouncing 
the throne. He came back as King in 
1930, and Magda soon joined him, re- 
viled as the “Jewish Pompadour” in the 
increasingly anti-Semitic climate. Un- 
der pressure from the Nazis. the couple 
fled Rumania in 1940, moving first to 
Mexico and then to Brazil. w here Carol 
married her in 1947. After Carol’s death 
in 1953, Lupescu lived quietly in a Por- 
tuguese villa 
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Where Did All the Magic Go? 


SORCERER 
Directed by WILLIAM FRIEDKIN 
Screenplay by WALON GREEN 


Sorcerer is a puzzling picture. It is 
adapted from the same Georges Arnaud 
thriller on which Henri-Georges Clouzot 
based his well-regarded 1953 film, The 
Wages of Fear (that’s the one about 
trucking nitroglycerin over the moun- 
tains). The new movie is handsomely 
shot and crisply edited. Why, then, does 
one rather distantly respect it instead 
of just plain liking it? It is an odd, dis- 
appointing feeling to take away from a 
summertime movie 

It is possible that the trouble lies 
more with us than with the picture. May- 
be we have been so brainwashed to ex- 
pect nothing but implausibilities during 
the dog days that it is hard to respond 
to a film that takes itself as soberly as 
this one does. Or maybe we expect some- 
thing loopier from Friedkin, who prides 
himself on making slam-bang movies 
(The Exorcist, The French Connection) 
that are expertly designed and execut- 
ed to appeal to us at a low, visceral level 
Or—just possibly —Friedkin, despite the 
noisy response he made to critical hoot- 
ing over The Exorcist, is answering it 
with a distinctly muted picture, which 
takes its material just a tad more se- 
riously than it really warrants. What- 
ever. The fact is that Sorcerer exists in 
a kind of limbo, offering neither the sil- 
ly fun of a movie wallowing happily in 
its own trashiness nor the more profound 
pleasures of genuine art 

Depression and Dynamite. The 
basic situation of The Wages of Fear is 
retained, The setting is still an imag- 
inary Latin American dictatorship, 
more corrupt and depressed than even 
Conrad might have dreamed up. Once 
again there has been a blowout in a re- 
mote oil well, for which the only rem- 
edy is a lot of dynamite. Friedkin care- 
fully—too carefully—sets all this up. He 
explains just why the well is not reach- 
able by air and why the only available 
dynamite has aged into a highly vola- 
tile condition. Finally, as before. four 
desperate characters, men with nothing 
to lose, are recruited to drive the ex- 
plosive by truck over a road that tra- 
verses swamps, rain forests, mountains 
and deserts. Unlike Clouzot, Friedkin 
gives us extensive biographies on three 
of them—an Arab terrorist, a French 
banker who has been caught in fraud, a 
small-time hoodlum who has made the 
mistake of robbing the parish church of 
a Mafia boss (during which his brother 
a priest, was wounded) 

These backgrounders do not add an 
awful lot to our enjoyment of subsequent 
proceedings, but the mini-action se- 
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quences promise bigger, better things to 
come. This implied promise of livelier 
things to come also helps get us through 
a middle passage where Roy Scheider. 
as the punk criminal, and Bruno Crem- 
er, as the banker, are seen to suffer in- 
terminable misery in some of the most 





who is so earnestly trying to reform, 
who wanted to make something that 
feels suspiciously like an art film so 
badly that he spent as much as $21 mil- 
lion-worth of two studios’ money in 
the attempt, has issued directives to 
theater managers insisting that the 
houselights be dimmed while an over- 
ture, for godsake, which he ordered 
up, plays us into a mood suitable for 


THE LAST MILE: ROY SCHEIDER HAND-CARRIES A CASE OF DYNAMITE IN SORCERER FINALE 
Lost in the limbo between dictates of art and demands of action. 


squalid squalor anybody this side of a 
PBS documentarian has put on a screen 
in a long time. Friedkin has probably 
been more rigorous about all this than 
the requirements of popular film mak- 
ing dictate. Since he has an international 
cast working in a foreign locale, much 
of the dialogue is translated in subtitles, 
which is going to cause a certain im- 
patience in the action houses 

Once the little band of ill-assorted 
brothers hits the road, the suspense picks 
up considerably, but, frankly, there is a 
strange monotony in their travails. If the 
road is not washed out, then you can 
bet that around the next curve a huge 
tree Is going to be lying across it. And, 
of course, all the bridges are just ter- 
rible, Everyone is pretty brave and per- 
severing about all this, and reasonably 
ingenious in solving the problems. Still. 
nerves should be screeching steadily in- 
stead of intermittently as Friedkin and 
company wend their way, more or less 
tragically, through fen and forest 

One hates to be hard on a director 


his work. Friedkin’s pretensions do not 
entirely defeat the film, and his crafts- 
manship often rescues him from self- 
betrayal. But Sorcerer lacks the kind 
of low cunning—the sorcery—that is 
Friedkin’s strong suit. Richard Schickel 


Slow Ride 


ROLLERCOASTER 
Directed by JAMES GOLDSTONE 
Screenplay by RICHARD LEVINSON 
and WILLIAM LINK 


Rollercoaster is the latest—and so 
far least—excuse to trot out Sensur- 
round, that technology that is still in 
search of a character and, for that mat- 
ter, a plot worthy of its woofers 

This time we have George Segal as 
a safety inspector convinced that foul 
play was involved in the spectacular 
amusement-park accident with which 
the picture promisingly begins. The au- 
dience, one step ahead of him as it al- 
ways Is in this movie. knows that 
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Allegheny’s Liberty Fare really does give you 
plenty of liberty 

You fly to as many cities as you want, 
wherever we fly in the U.S. Take as many 
flights as you'd like. You're allowed one stop- 
over wherever we go 

Our prices are liberating, too: $145 for | 
week, $165 for 2 weeks, $185 for 3 weeks 

Be sure to see your travel agent or call 
Allegheny for Liberty Fare details. Because it’s 
so special, you need to buy your Liberty Fare 
Exchange Order 7 days in advance. And it 
you fly on a weekday, you have to leave 
before noon 

Ask about our other special fares, too 
The Freedom Fare. Weekenders. Group Plans 
They're all designed to save you money 

And saving you money is part of what a 
big airline is all about 
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Some low-tar cigarettes use 
artificial flavorings. Not Lucky 100s 
Get Lucky 100’'s with only natural 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has | 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health 


4 mg. “tat”, 0.4 mo. nicotine 
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CINEMA 


sweet-faced youth (Timothy Bottoms) 
lurking around the wide screen has got 
more on his mind than cotton candy 
He is a highly intelligent psychopath 
who gets at least as much fun out of mak- 
ing the cops look like fools as he does 
out of making thrill rides even more 
thrilling than they were intended to be 
It is only a matter of ime—too much 
lime, as things turn out—before he is 
apprehended 

Writers Levinson and Link develop 
a few pleasant comedy bits involving Se- 
gal’s status as a divorced father who is 
trying hard to control his cigarette hab- 
it but not hard enough to control his 
fast lip. They also devise a nice, slow- 
motion chase between Segal and Bot- 
toms in one of the amusement parks 
where the film was shot. This material 
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SCENE FROM ROLLERCOASTER 
Chickenhearted at the finish. 


is at least mildly amusing, and affords 
excuses for Old Pros Henry Fonda and 
Richard Widmark to come on irascible. 

The trouble is that the writers could 
not talk anybody into letting them blow 
up another roller coaster, or even seri- 
ously threaten one, for the climax. So 
the movie just sort of peters out as ev- 
erybody chases about at Los Angeles’ 
Magic Mountain park. Couldn't hero 
and villain at least have wrestled around 
up there atop the scary Magic Moun- 
tain coaster? Why did they bring Segal’s 
daughter near the ride if they were 
not going to put her on it and thus into 
thrilling jeopardy? 

There is something chickenhearted 
about this backing away from the sort 
of big finish that pictures like this im- 
plicitly promise. One cannot help think- 
ing that the producers were afraid of 
making drama too strong for the family 
audiences that PG ratings pull in. The 
result, however, is a film of small ap- 
peal to any audience Richard Schickel 
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What makes a genius a genius? 
k a genius. 


Here's what we think Thomas Edison would say: 

“When I said that genius was ninety-nine percent perspiration and one 
percent inspiration, | left out something. 

Curiosity. 

Show me a genius, and I'll show you a man driven by curiosity. 

Which brings me to the most curious man 1 ever knew. Irving Langmuir. 

Langmuir was born curious. Wondering came to him as natural y as 
breathing. 

Langmuir thought he'd have to teach in a university if he wanted to feed 
his sense of wonder. 

Then he met Dr. Whitney. The first director of the General Electric 
research laboratory in Schenectady. 

Whitney told Langmuir if he came to work for GE, he could do whatever 
research he felt like doing. 

Dr. Whitney would walk through the lab every morning asking everyone, 
‘Are you having any fun?’ 

After three years of this, Langmuir told Whitney, ‘I'm having a lot of 
fun, but I don’t know what good that is to General Electric’ 

‘That's not your worry; said Whitney, ‘that’s mine? 

What Langmuir didn’t know then, and what Whitney didn’t know, was 
that the experiments he had already done would one day give scientists a clear 
picture of the atom for the first time ever. 

This revolutionized both chemistry and physics. 

Langmuir may well be the first industrial scientist to win the Nobel Prize. 

Irving Langmuir. He once told me, ‘Everything I have ever done I have 
done for the fun of it’ 

Dr. Whitney would say that’s the whole idea.’ 





Irving Langmuir did become the first industrial 

a scientist to win the Nobel Prize. He was awarded the 

s Prize in 1932 for his revolutionary work in surface 

j chemistry. The latest General Electric scientist to win the 





5 in 1973 for his work in superconductivity. 
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Triumph TR7. The shape of 
things to come. 

Now with more. 
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Son of Sam Is Not Sleeping 


Hello from the sewers hello from 
the cracks in the sidewalks of N.Y.C., and 
from the ants that dwell in these cracks 
and feed on the dried blood of the dead 
that has settled into the cracks 


With that grotesque greeting. hand- 
printed in compulsively neat capital let- 
ters, a man who has killed five people 
in eleven months began a ram- 
bling and ghoulish letter to New 
York Daily News Columnist Jim- 
my Breslin. The writer, known by 
his mysterious signature Son of 
Sam, said he was “hungry” for 
more killings 

True to his word, the murder- 
er struck again last week, creep- 
ing up behind a couple parked on 
a tree-shaded street near a disco- 
théque in the borough of Queens 
and firing four shots from his .44- 
caliber Charter Arms “Bulldog.” 
Though Judy Placido, 17, and Sal- 
vatore Lupo, 20, his tenth and 
eleventh victims, were wounded. 
both miraculously survived. But the lat- 
est, and most publicized, attack tight- 
ened the grip of fear on neighborhoods 
in Queens and in The Bronx, where the 
bizarre, psychopathic killer has chosen 
his targets 

Despite an investigation that has 
grown to include more than 50 de- 
tectives, police at week’s end had no 
solid clues to the identity of the so- 
called .44 Caliber Killer—only reports 
from a few witnesses that he is a dark- 
haired white man in his late 20s or 
early 30s who fires his revolver while 
holding it in both hands, police style 
Hunting for clues, experts have thor- 
oughly analyzed his note to Breslin. 
plus another letter left at a murder 
scene filled with such violent and re- 
pulsive language that it has not been 
released to the public. Amid the vili- 
fications contained in the second letter 
are hints that the writer is reasonably 
well educated and may have attended 
a Roman Catholic school 

Waiting for him to strike again, 
New Yorkers are grimly recalling the 
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CHRISTINE FREUND (KILLED) 


TIME, JULY 11, 1977 








VALENTINA SURIANI (KILLED) 


Boston Strangler and Jack the Ripper 
Like those classic murderers. the Son 
of Sam seems intent on killing women 
Most of his attacks have been on long- 
haired brunettes, many of them sitting 
in parked cars at night with their boy 
friends. Two of the male victims were 
wearing shoulder-length brown hair, 
and police think that the killer may 
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COMPOSITE POLICE SKETCHES OF 44 KILLER 


have mistaken them for females 

Terrified parents in the area are now 
insisting that their daughters wear their 
long hair up, bleach it, or have their 
dates at home. Some girls have decided 
not to date until the killer is caught, and 
others are adopting unusual evening 
wear: loose sweaters and large caps to 
disguise themselves as males. “I’m 
scared,” said one Queens girl. “I used 
to kiss my boy friend in front of the 
house, Now I run in.” 

Police have checked mental hospital 
records, tracked dozens of suspects for 
days, investigated many false confes- 
sions, and even talked to a few nervous 
wives who suspected theyWere married 
to the killer—alf4o_no avail. Law 
authorities have also had--witnesses 
hypnotized to aid their recall of details. 
and have vainly asked astrologers to pre- 
dict the next killing—just on the chance 
that the murderer is himself a follower 
of astrology 

One detective assigned to the case 
had an inspiration when a man named 
Casablanca was arrested after brandish- 








JUDY PLACIDO (WOUNDED) 


ing a .44 in a holdup. Said the detec- 
tive: “The first thing I thought of was 
Son of Sam—you know. the movie Ca- 
sablanca and ‘Play It Again. Sam.” But 
we checked thoroughly. and it wasn't 
him.” On the Sam-Son theory, police 
searched the New York metropolitan 
area for people named Samson with 
criminal or psychiatric records and 
delved into the Bible’s Book of Samuel 
to hunt for possible clues 
With a proper flair for publicity 
the killer referred to himself enig- 
matically in the Breslin letter as 
“The Duke of Death.” “The 
Wicked King Wicker.” “The 
Twenty-Two Disciples of Hell 
and “John Wheaties, Rapist and 
Suffocator of Young Girls.” Po- 
lice have done what they can 
with these terms, even reading 
the script of a movie made in Scot- 
land, King Wicker, although the 
film has not yet been released to 
theaters in the U.S 
Most psychiatrists portray 
Son of Sam as a loner acting out 
murderous impulses implanted 
during his childhood. “He must 
have been terribly provoked by a wom- 
an, says Manhattan Psychiatrist 
Hyman Spotnitz. Because the killings 
Were all at close range, Spotnitz con- 
cludes: “He wants the women he kills 
to see him. He’s exhibiting himself.” 

Police Psychologist Harvey Schloss- 
berg believes that the killer is a loser 
who has met or carefully observed his 
victims before shooting them. Says he 
“Killing is almost a mating or ritual 
courting kind of behavior.” One bit of 
psychological advice from the experts 
has helped change the direction of the 
investigation: psychopaths often lead 
quiet. well-behaved lives before they 
lose control. “In the beginning.” In- 
spector Timothy Dowd told Time, “I 
saw a weird guy prowling. Now | have 
a picture of a regular guy. He could be 
clean-cut, wear a tie, have a respectable 
job. We're into the area now where he 
could be anybody.” 

As the intensive search went on. 
Dowd issued a widely publicized appeal 
to the killer: “Please get in touch with 
me. You're not solving your problems 
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VIRGINIA VOSKERICHIAN (KILLED) 
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We'll give you all the help we can. We 
know that you are suffering pain and an- 
guish and we understand that you are 
not in control of yourself.” 

In desperation, police plunged into 
a gargantuan task: trying to track down 
all of the 28,000 existing models of the 
44 revolver used in the shootings. The 
fear is that the murderer will soon strike 
again, perhaps on the anniversary of 
his first shooting. July 29. Indeed, in 
his letter to Breslin, the .44 Caliber Kill- 
er had sounded an ominous warning 
“Don’t think that because you haven't 
heard from [me] for a while that I 
went to sleep. No, rather, I am still 
here. Like a spirit roaming the night 

I will see you at the next job. Or 
should I say you will see my hand- 
iwork at the next job?” 


Suicide by Auto 


At 70 miles an hour, a lone driver 
smashes his car into a tree and dies in 
the wreckage. A highway cop notes the 
dry, straight road and lack of skid 
marks, then lists the cause of death as 
“improper driving.” But behavioral sci- 
entists—as well as police—have long 
theorized that many such otherwise in- 
explicable crashes are actually disguised 
suicides 

Though circumstantial evidence is 
strong, proving that autocide actually 
does occur has been difficult. Now, in 
Science magazine. Sociologist David 
Phillips, 33, of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, San Diego, has offered the most 
solid evidence yet that a number of sui- 
cides deliberately drive to their deaths 
in the family car 

Phillips’ study stemmed from a pa- 
per he had published in 1974 arguing 
that some suicides were clearly imita- 
live: in the weeks following a prominent 
suicide, the number of ordinary Amer- 
icans taking their own lives rises, Phil- 
lips later reasoned that if the automo- 
bile was a suicide weapon, traffic deaths 
should increase after widely reported 
suicides. He analyzed California traffic 
fatalities from 1966 to 1973, comparing 
figures for ordinary weeks with statis- 
tics for weeks following suicides that 
were highly publicized in the state, in- 
cluding those of Playwright William 
Inge, Japanese Novelist Yukio Mishima 
and California Wine Maker A. Korbel 
Phillips’ finding: on the third day after 
such a suicide, auto fatalities rose by 
30%, they leveled off for the week at 
9% above normal. “In general,” notes 
Phillips, “the more publicity given to the 
suicide story, the more the number of 
auto fatalities rises.” 

One subject Phillips feels should be 
explored is “what precisely are the psy- 
chological and sociological mechanisms 
that seem to be operating” when some- 
one decides to commit autocide. The 
search could produce some worthwhile 
results. Except for the Depression year 
of 1932, the current suicide rate in the 
US. is the highest in history 
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A Farewell Barrage from the Court 


The U.S. Supreme Court often saves 
the best for last—waiting until the final 
days of its annual term before issuing 
the bulk of its most significant and dif- 
ficult opinions. Before embarking last 
week on a three-month summer recess, 
the Justices issued a barrage of orders 
and decisions on the last of 176 cases 
considered during the 1976-77 term. The 
key ones 


NO TO NIXON. When President 
Nixon helicoptered into retirement in 
1974, he left behind a mountain of 42 
million pages of White House docu- 
ments and 880 tapes that might or might 
not answer the many riddles of Water- 
gate. Though no law governed the own- 
ership of such documents. Presidents 
from Washington to Johnson have con- 
sidered their papers as personal prop- 
erty, and so Nixon’s lawyers negotiated 
a deal with Arthur F. Sampson, a Nix- 
on appointee still heading the General 
Services Administration. The Govern- 
ment was to ship Nixon's “presidential 
materials” to a warehouse near San Cle- 
mente, and Nixon could veto.anyone’s 
access to them. After ten years or Nix- 
on’s death, the GSA would destroy the 
tapes. Congress thereupon passed a bill 
authorizing seizure of the Nixon papers 
and making them available for any court 
proceeding and—eventually—to the 
public. Nixon sued 

In a 7-to-2 vote. the Supreme Court 
last week rejected five separate argu- 
ments by Nixon that the law violated 
his constitutional rights and, unfairly, 
applied only to him. Senior Associate 
Justice William J. Brennan Jr. declared 
that Nixon was “a legitimate class of 
one,” a proper target for special treat- 
ment by Congress because of the dan- 
ger that Nixon might destroy evidence 

Chief Justice Warren E. Burger 
strenuously dissented. arguing that the 


majority decision “invaded historic. fun- 
damental principles of the separate pow- 
ers of coequal branches of government.’ 
Burger added that the verdict “may well 
be a ‘ghost’ at future White House con- 
ferences. with conferees choosing their 
words more cautiously because of the en- 
larged prospect of compelled disclosure 
to others.” Dissenting Justice William 
H. Rehnquist was equally vehement 
‘Today's decision countenances the 
power of any future Congress to seize 
the official papers of an outgoing Pres- 
ident as he leaves the inaugural stand.” 

But Brennan’s opinion carefully un- 
derlined the singularity of the Nixon 
case. attributing the law to “a context 
unique in the history of the Presidency.” 
T'wo of the six concurring Justices force- 
fully reiterated that the law set no prec- 
edent for future congressional dealings 
with departing Presidents 

As a practical matter, the decision 
will not open the Nixon material to pub- 
lic view in the near future. Government 
archivists will require several years to 
screen the documents, and further legal 
proceedings could delay any disclosures 
The Supreme Court is scheduled to de- 
cide next year whether Nixon tape re- 
cordings played at the Watergate cover- 
up trials may legally be reproduced 
broadcast and sold to the public 

NO DEATH FOR RAPISTS. In its con- 
tinuing refinement of the rules govern- 
ing capital punishment, the court decid- 
ed that executing a convict for raping a 
woman was “grossly disproportionate 
and excessive,” and thus forbidden by 
the constitutional ban on cruel and un- 
usual punishment. The solid 7-to-2 ma- 
jority suggests that death may eventually 
be ruled out as punishment for any crime 
in which no human life is taken—in- 
cluding rape of a child, kidnaping. sky- 
jacking and treason 

The decision spared the life of Ehr- 


NIXON ON TV DISPLAYS TRANSCRIPTS OF TAPES LATER CONFISCATED BY CONGRESS 








lich Anthony Coker. 28. a convicted 
murderer who escaped from a Georgia 
prison and raped a 16-year-old house- 
wife at knife point (TIME, April 11) 
Georgia was the only state with the 
death penalty for rapists of adults (Flor- 
ida and Mississippi can inflict it for the 
rape of children), and the decision di- 
rectly affects a mere half-dozen convicts. 
but it also forestalls any nationwide 
drive to restore capital punishment for 
no-death crimes 

Burger, again joined by Rehnquist 
dissented vigorously arguing that rape 
“Inevitably causes serious psychological 
as well as physical harm.” But Justice 
Byron White, in the majority opinion 
insisted that although “rape is without 
doubt deserving of serious punishment 

it does not compare with murder 

THE HUMAN CANNON BALL. When 
Hugo Zacchini, a “human cannon ball 
who performs at fairs, sued owners of a 
Cleveland television station for broad- 
casting his spectacular flight without 
permission, legal observers predicted 
that Zacchini would be squashed in 
court. After all, the circus had been big 
news in Burton, Ohio, at the time. and 
news Coverage is protected by the First 
Amendment. Both the trial court and 
the Ohio Supreme Court ruled against 
Zacchini dismissing his claim even 
though state law gave him “the right to 
the publicity value of his performance 

But a narrow 5-to-4 majority of the 
U.S. Supreme Court endorsed Zacchini’s 
arguments. An opinion by Justice White 
ruled that the 15-second news clip ap- 
propriated the “performer's entire act 
in effect stealing its commercial value 
he decision drew heavy fire from dis- 
senting Justice Lewis F. Powell. who la- 
beled the filming “a routine example of 
the press fulfilling the informing func- 
tion so vital to our system 

Zacchini is not in the safely net yet 
He must now return to Ohio courts to 
prove his claims of $25,000 in damages 

JOBS WANTED. Newspaper readers 
in several US. cities were greeted last 
week by an entirely new type of adver 
Usement, featuring phrases like “uncon 
tested divorce, $250." The notices. re- 
Strained and even demure. were the first 
reactions to a Supreme Court opinion 
ending the general ban on overt solic 
itation of business by attorneys 

The decision had been widely an- 
Uicipated because the court had previ- 
ously killed the ban on price advertis- 
ing by pharmacists and the maintenance 
of minimum-fee schedules for lawyers 
But the vote was far closer than expect 
ed. Only four other Justices joined Harry 
A. Blackmun’s majority opinion, which 
ruled that First Amendment guarantees 
of free speech protect “advertisement of 
a standardized fee” for “routine legal 
services” only 
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Bar Association president, protested in 
dissent that opportunities for deception 
by unethical lawyers were expanded by 
the decision and chances of effective reg- 
ulation were reduced Predicting “pro- 
found changes in the practice of law. 
Powell expressed regret that alternative 
‘diligent and thoughtful efforts by the 
organized bar™ toward making legal ser- 
vices more available to middle-income 
Americans were not given a chance be- 
fore price advertising was sanctioned 

The test case was filed by two young 
Phoenix attorneys. John R. Bates and 
Van O’Steen, who placed an ad in the 
Arizona Republic last year. giving prices 
for services at their legal clinic. A state 
court, enforcing bar rules similar to 
those effective in every state except 
Maine, censured the two 

Despite ominous warnings from the 
organized bar 
new legal advertising will be limited 
Prestigious firms will indulge in very lit- 
tle price posting. and the majority de- 
cision allows bar associations to place 
reasonable restrictions” on unseemly 
ads and to ban “false deceptive or mis- 
leading” notices altogether 

ABORTING MEDICAID FUNDS. In two 
one-sentence orders without a recorded 
dissent, the court last week cleared the 
way for removal of all federal Medicaid 
funding for elective abortions. US 
Judge John F. Dooling Jr, of Brooklyn 
who had ruled unconstitutional a law 
banning Medicaid payments for non 
therapeutic abortions, was ordered to re- 
consider in light of the court's anti-abor 
on decision of two weeks ago (TIMI 
July 4). That ruling permitted individual 
States lo cut off Medicaid for elective 
abortions if they desired. but the court 
now apparently will allow Congress to 
eliminate federal! funding for such ben- 
efits across the country—perhaps by the 
end of summer 

MORE DESEGREGATION TOOLS 
When the Supreme Court agreed to heat 
arguments on a school desegregation 
plan involving extensive busing in Day- 
ton, civil rights leaders feared that the 
court might use the case to cut back 
sharply on lower courts power to order 
effective desegregation plans. Last week 
the court did reject the Dayton busing 
plan. at least temporarily. Before any 
city-wide desegregation remedy can be 
ordered, the Justices unanimously ruled 
the trial court must first determine that 
local authorities engaged in illegal seg- 
regauion practices that have a city-wide 
Impact, In the process. however. the 
high court specifically endorsed the 
power of a district court judge to order 
cross-city busing if necessary, And in an 
unexpected decision involving Detroit 
schools, the court unanimously declared 
that federal judges could also order re- 
medial education programs. like special 
reading classes. to help students recov 
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HUMAN CANNON BALL ZACCHINI AT WORK 
Can a TV news film steal his entire ac 1? 


er from the effects of illegal segregation 
Drawing conclusions about the 
courts past term is not easy. The Jus 
tices’ drift tends to be rightward. favor- 
ing property rights and turning cautious 
In providing redress for the poor. The 
court generally opposes judicial activ 
ism. favoring legislative settlement of 
conflicts. This year, at least. it has made 
no real landmark decisions. and law pro 
fessors tend to judge it harshly The 
without says the 
University of Chicago's Philip Kurland 
It's run by a five-man center’ (Stew 
art, White, Blackmun, Powell and Ste 
vens). The University of Virginia’s A.E 
Dick Howard agrees: “None of the cen- 
tral five has an overriding judicial phi- 
losophy. They decide cases as they 
come.” Adds Yale’s Bruce Ackerman 
A sweeping moral vision guiding the 
nation? It’s just not something we're 
going to see from this court 


court is leadership 
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REBEL ARCHBISHOP LEFEBVRE ORDAINING PRIESTS LAST WEEK AT ECONE SEMINARY 


‘The Church Is Full of Wolves’ 


Stormy clouds lowered over the 
hamlet of Ecéne in French Switzerland 
last week as Archbishop Marcel Lefeb- 
vre reached the point of no return in 
his “traditionalist” insurrection against 
the Pope of Rome. Some 4,000 Western 
European followers had flocked in by 
bus and train, along with 80 priests from 
round the world. As they sat on wood- 
en benches and freshly mowed grass, the 
white-haired archbishop delivered a de- 
fiant, Luther-like sermon 

“The church is full of thieves, mer- 
cenaries and wolves,” he said in a thin, 
clear voice. “During the past 20 years, 
the Vatican has become the friend of 
our enemies. Only recently, [Janos] 
Kadar, who killed many faithful Chris- 
tians in Hungary, was received at the 
Vatican. Excommunications of heretics, 
Communists, Freemasons and the Or- 
thodox have been lifted.” 

Real Center. Lefebvre based his re- 
volt on history. “We are acting for the 
good of the church,” he insisted. “Who 
is the Pope? What is the Vatican? It is 
only the residence for Peter’s successor 
The real center is the Holy Church. If 
they ask us what is our future, then we 
say, ‘Our future is our past.’ ” With that, 
he ordained—against Vatican orders 
—14 priests and 16 subdeacons, an act 
that could start the century's largest Ro- 
man Catholic schism 

Lefebvre, 71, was the missionary 
archbishop in Senegal, and has also 
served as a bishop in France and as su- 
perior general of the Fathers of the Holy 
Spirit. In 1971, convinced that the lib- 
eralizing Second Vatican Council had 
been a grievous mistake, Lefebvre set 
up his rebel Swiss seminary to train 
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priests in the old ways. He has berated 
ecumenism and Communism, but his 
main crusade is for the use of the old 
Latin Mass authorized by the Council 
of Trent in 1562, rather than the slight- 
ly simplified Latin Mass of Pope Paul 
or the modern-language Masses that 
have become nearly universal 

The conflict simmered until June 29 
of last year, when Lefebvre boldly or- 
dained as priests 13 graduates of his un- 
recognized seminary. A month later the 
Vatican announced that the archbishop 
had been suspended from all priestly 
functions. Ignoring the order, Lefebvre 
has repeatedly celebrated his Latin 
Masses around Europe. His supporters 
have even seized a church in Paris. 

In the weeks before the new ordi- 
nations, Pope Paul issued dire warnings 
no fewer than three times. At a weekly 
audience last month, he pointedly stat- 
ed that “Jesus himself admits the pos- 
sibility of excluding from fraternal com- 
munion™ anyone who threatens the 
unity of the church. On June 20 the Pope 
sent the archbishop a personal, hand- 
written letter beseeching him to obey 
Rome. At a ceremony to install new car- 
dinals, just two days before the ordina- 
tions, Paul issued his final plea. “Our 
predecessors, to whose discipline he pre- 
sumes to appeal,”’ Paul said, “would not 
have tolerated a disobedience as obsti- 
nate as it is pernicious for so long a pe- 
riod, as we have so patiently done.” 

Some sort of crackdown appears in- 
evitable. There are two choices: “Depri- 
vation of faculties” (in common par- 
lance, defrocking) and outright excom- 
munication. The Vatican might also 
consider Lefebvre “outside the church,” 





without taking any specific action 

It is difficult to tell how many Cath- 
olics would follow Lefebvre into schism 
His hard-core base may be only a few 
thousand people, but there are large 
numbers of Roman Catholics upset by 
the innovations since Vatican II. Some 
Vatican sources think Lefebvre might 
have a potential flock of 50,000 or 
60,000, centered in France. Germany 
and England. That could produce the 
biggest rupture since the Old Catholics 
broke with Rome over the First Vat- 
ican Council’s decree on the authority 
and infallibility of the Pope 


The End Is Near (Contd.) 


His plain, ninth-floor Brooklyn of- 
fice is painted in institutional green and 
has no air conditioning to reduce the 
summer heat. He gets a free one-room 
apartment and meals in the huge din- 
ing hall downstairs, plus the same $20 
monthly stipend that the janitors get. He 
has been his religion’s most important 
theologian for decades, but no one is al- 
lowed to know just which books or ar- 
ticles he has worked on. Though few 
people know his name, he has acquired 
more-than-papal power over 2.2 million 
souls around the world 

He is Frederick Franz, a short and 
spry 83, who on June 22 quietly suc- 
ceeded the late Nathan Knorr to be- 
come the fourth leader of the Jehovah's 
Witnesses. For a century now, this most 
contentious of faiths has pressed upon 
an unwilling audience the message that 
mankind is nearing the End. Franz, a 
bachelor who has labored in the sect’s 
headquarters since 1920, will not be sur- 
prised if he lives to see the destruction 
of the world’s political order in the Bat- 
ue of Armageddon, which will usher in 
Christ's 1,000-year reign 

Franz was planning on a career as 
a Presbyterian minister in 1913 when 
his brother sent him some tracts from 
the Watch Tower Society. He soon de- 
cided that the Watch Tower offered the 
one true interpretation of the Bible. The 
next year he dropped out of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati without completing 
his junior year; he saw no sense in re- 
maining because the movement's found- 
er, Charles Taze Russell, had announced 
Oct. 1, 1914, as the date for Christ’s Sec- 
ond Coming. Franz recalls with a wisp 
of a smile: “We expected the end of this 
system of things, that God’s kingdom 
would take over the earth and that we 
would be glorified in heaven.” 

Russell’s successor, Lawyer Joseph 
Rutherford, later explained that the 
“last days” had indeed begun in 1914. 
but that Christ’s rule had been estab- 
lished only in heaven, and that his Sec- 
ond Coming had occurred, but as a spir- 
itual event. Because Satan still runs the 
earth, the Witnesses persistently refuse 
to serve in any army or to salute any flag 
—even if they must go to jail. 

Rutherford’s rallying cry became 
“Millions now living will never die!” By 
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That's right! Just follow the 
easy steps below and you'll 
save big on the Kodak instant 
camera of your choice—The Handle Ni 
the EK4, or the EK6. Each gives you color 
by Kodak in minutes—color protected bya “S 
beautiful textured Satinluxe™ finish 
Here's all you do 
step one: See your photo dealer and buy any Kodz ak 
instant camera—at their price—between May 23 and 
September 5, 1977. Send Kodak your sales receipt (or other 
proof of purchase) by October 3, 1977, along with the coupon 
below and the bottom inch of the back cover from your camera 
manual and we'll send you a check for $5 







Step two: When you receive your $5 
check, you'll also receive a special 
envelope. Enclose the black film 
covers from five packs of Kodak in 
stant print film and send it to Kodak by 
December 31, 1977 and we'll send you 
another check for $5 

Don't miss <tiiteaithieaneaial inated 
time offer. See your photo dealer this in 
stant 
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What can an airline do for you beyond the expected? 
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SPACE FLIGHTS TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


From Miami International: 


On Ultra Space flights with new, wide- 
body design interiors, you have more space, 
greater comfort, movies and stereo sound all 























ASUNCION The only thru flights the way to South America. 
Paraguay The center seat in the Economy section 
BOGOTA Non-stop folds down to become a table between passen- 
Colombia gers when the seat is empty so you have two- 
BUENOS AIRES Non-stop xy and-two seating. Armrests fold out of the way 
Ascenitin: between seats for more leg and hip room. En- 
A BSOHOA closed compartments for storage of carry-on 
CALI One-stop items are overhead. And you'll feel the cool 
Colombia comfort and superior quality of natural leather 
f l 
GUAYAQUIL One-stop seats. 
Ecuador First-run movies are shown on two 
A ; ree C y and one in First Class. 
LA PAZ The most One-stops screens in Economy anc : : 
Bolivi: I Sound tracks are in English and Spanish, and 
LIMA mIViAa N there are 8 channels of stereo. (Nominal 
On-stop charge in Economy), 
Peru : , By year end, wherever you fly on Branift— 
PANAMA CITY The most Non-stops to, from or within South America— you'll 
Panama enjoy Ultra Space flights. 
QUITO One-stop 
Ecuador 
RIO DEJANEIRO — Connection via Lima 
Brazil 
SANTIAGO The only Nonest« p 
Chile 
SAO PAULO Connection via Lima 
Brazil WX Movie flights 
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RELIGION 


1968, the sect’s magazine, Awake!, was 
proclaiming a new date for Armaged- 
don: “Today we have the evidence re- 
quired, all of it. And it is overwhelming! 
All the many, many parts of the great 
sign of the ‘last days’ are here, together 
with verifying Bible chronology.” That 
complex chronology ran like this: Adam 
was created in the autumn of 4026 B.C.. 
which meant that 6,000 years of human 
existence would end in late 1975. The 
6,000 years would be followed by the 
Millennium, 1,000 years of “Sabbathlike 
rest,” just as God rested after six days 
of Creation and established the Sabbath. 

Asked about 1975, Franz now says 
that the 6,000-year chronology is cor- 
rect, but the seventh day of Creation did 
not begin until Eve was created. Thus 
the date for the End has to be extended 
by the amount of time between the ad- 
vent of Adam and of Eve—an interval 
not yet revealed (previous Witness pub- 
lications had stated that Adam and Eve 
were created in the same year). 

Publicity about the Witnesses 
usually emphasizes their phenomenal 
success at recruiting. Most of the 
movement's energies are poured into 
proselytizing. For each of the 196,656 
people baptized last year, the Witnesses 
conducted 740 visits to people’s homes 
and distributed 1,650 copies of their var- 
ious books and magazines. The other 
side of the story is that the Witnesses suf- 
fer more back-door losses than other 
groups. Analysis of the sect’s own re- 
ports indicates that 335,000 people have 
left the Witnesses since 1972. And since 
the End mysteriously failed to materi- 
alize in 1975, the number of new Wit- 
nesses being baptized has suddenly 
dropped by a third 


Mormon Mystery 


The huge and prosperous empire of 
Mormonism is all built upon a single 
rock: the claim that Joseph Smith Jr. 
was a prophet of God who miraculously 
discovered and translated long-lost holy 
scriptures. Ever since the Book of Mor- 
mon was published in 1830 it has been 
embraced by his Latter-Day Saints (cur- 
rent worldwide membership: 3.8 mil- 
lion) and scoffed at by outsiders. Now 
four California researchers, relying on 
the sometimes shaky science of hand- 
writing analysis, say they have evidence 
that the book is a hoax. 

Smith, a youthful farmhand, report- 
ed that an angel named Moroni had 
showed him some golden tablets that 
had been buried near Palmyra, N.Y. 
The tablets were in an unknown lan- 
guage, “reformed Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics,” and Smith could read them only 
by peering through two miraculous 
stones* that the angel gave him. The 
522-page Book of Mormon declares that 
the New World's Indians were actually 
*Detractors of Mormons make much of records 
showing that the year before he started his book 


Smith was convicted for hiring himself out to lo- 
cate buried treasure by use of a magic “seer stone.’ 
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DAVIS WITH COPIES OF SMITH PAPERS 
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MORONI GIVING TABLETS TO SMITH 


Are the twelve pages revelations to a prophet, or part of a long-lost novel? 


Jews who sailed from the Near East in 
the 6th century B.C., and that they were 
later visited by Jesus Christ after his 
resurrection. 

In about three months’ time, Smith 
dictated his translation in a quasi-King 
James English to various scribes, who 
never saw the golden tablets during the 
process. Three “witnesses,” however, 
wrole a testimony that they were shown 
the tablets by an angel, and eight add- 
ed that they had handled them. The 
angel Moroni, it was said, eventually 
carried the tablets off to heaven 

Smith stored his manuscript in the 
cornerstone of a house in Nauvoo, III 
Three years later, in 1844, he was mur- 
dered by a mob. The house was torn 
down in 1882 and the manuscript scat- 
tered, but a few sections were recovered 
and placed in the church’s Salt Lake 
City archives Among them is one 20- 
page fragment of which twelve pages 
were written by a single, but unknown, 
hand 

Howard Davis, 33, and three other 
freelance researchers, one of them dis- 
tantly related to a Smith scribe, now say 
they have proved that the unattributed 
twelve pages were actually pilfered from 
a manuscript by Solomon Spalding, a 
Congregational minister and sometime 
novelist who died in 1816. 

Spalding is not a new name in dis- 
putes over Mormonism. As early as 1833 
one apostate Mormon argued that there 
were similarities between Smith's scrip- 
tures and an unpublished Spalding novel 
about the origins of the Indians. The 
missing Spalding manuscript was sup- 
posedly filched from a Pittsburgh pub- 
lishing house by an itinerant preacher 
who gave the papers to Smith. 

To test the authenticity of Smith’s 
manuscript for a book they are prepar- 


ing, the researchers gave photocopies of 
sample pages from the Mormon archives 
and known specimens of Spalding’s 
writing to three handwriting experts 
Henry Silver, William Kaye and How- 
ard Doulder. All three have broad cre- 
dentials for such work (though Silver 
and Kaye reached opposite conclusions 
about whether Howard Hughes wrote 
the so-called Mormon will). Working in- 
dependently and not knowing about any 
tie to the Book of Mormon, all three de- 
cided that the same man had written 
both sets of documents 

Unknown Scribe. On the Mormon 
side, the church's historian, Leonard Ar- 
rington, responded that the new attack 
on the Book of Mormon meant “abso- 
lutely nothing.” The writing of the un- 
known scribe, he said, “follows on the 
same page and precedes on another page 
material written” by others. How, he 
asked, could twelve pages written by 
Spalding match the paper of pages that 
precede and follow them? 

Even if Smith used Spalding’s manu- 
script, why would Smith have been so 
foolish as to retain pages of a known 
manuscript within a work he said was 
inspired by God? Davis & Co. answer 
—somewhat lamely—that Smith was so 
poverty-stricken that he and his aides 
might have stuck sections of Spalding’s 
manuscript between pages of their own 
in order to save paper, which was scarce 
and expensive in those days, 

Officially the Mormon Church re- 
mains unruffled. It is welcoming the re- 
searchers and handwriting experts to 
Salt Lake City to study the original 
documents. Said a spokesman: “We still 
declare that the Book of Mormon is 
precisely what we have always said it 
was—a divinely revealed scripture of 
ancient American people.” 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Kings, 16 mg. “tar,” 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec. '76 
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... than 
Winston or Marlboro. 


Instead of using stronger t 
Viceroy uses more* tobacco 
than Winston or Marlboro. 

The result is a mild, full 
with an extra satisfyin 

And yes, lower ‘tar’ 
Winston or Marlboro. 


1. DURING 1976, VICEROY KINGS HAD, BY WEIGHT 22 
WINSTON KINGS AND 40-52 MGS. 
E) 


5 
wer” ‘tar’ blend 


35 MGS. MORE TOBACCO THAN 
MORE TOBACCO THAN MARLBORO KINGS 





D OF NATURALLY LOW ‘TaR TOBACCOS AND A 
E USE OF MORE PARTS OF THE TOBACCO LEAF 
THAT ARE LOW IN ‘TAR’ (VICEROY 16 MGS. ‘TAR: WINSTON 19 MGS TAR: MARLBORO 
18 MGS. ‘TAR! AVERAGE PER CIGARETTE, FTC REPORT OECEMBER, 1976.) 





The results of the Buick 
Showdown 


Opel finishes... uh...2nd. : a 


A lot of car makers compare their 
car to other cars. 

We compare our car with other cars 

In adaring, fender-to-fender competi- 
tion called The Buick Ope! 5-Car 
Showdown. In it, we pitted our Opel 
against four better known competitors 
in point-by-point, side-by-side, indepen- 
dently supervised tests of acceleration, 
cornering flatness, parking-lot maneu- 
verability, pulling power, gradability, 
and a few other areas. In short, some of 
the things you'd like to know when you 
go out to shop for a car. 

It was a bold move. After all, what 
if we didn't win? 

Well, to make a long story short—we 
didn't. When all the tests were com- 
pleted and all the figures tallied up, 
Opel finished second, right behind VW 
Rabbit. You can imagine how thrilled 
we were. But look at it this way: in order 
to finish second overall, we had to beat 
Toyota Corolla, Datsun B-210, and 
Subaru DL in a number of instances 
(And in some areas, we beat VW, too, 
as you'll see.) 

Which is a victory. And not just a 
moral one 

You see, we know Opel is a little 
dynamo of a car. But apparently no one 
else did. Because it seemed that when- 
ever anyone went out looking for a 
practical little import, they looked real 
hard at the other cars in the Showdown 
But hardly ever at ours. 

So we wanted to show that Opel 
could hold its own against its famous 


competitors. That it should definitely 
be considered when you wander out 
to shop. 

In other words, we were confident 
Opel was good enough to take on 
this competition 


Foe canneares 


Then we went one step further. And 
made Opel good enough to take on 
your family. By offering you our new, 
just-introduced-in-this-country Opel 
4-door Sedan. 

After all, if you've got a family (or 
maybe some friends you like taking 
along on spirited spins around the 
countryside), you need to carefully 
examine a car's ins and outs. So we 
gave you two more. 

Easy come. Easy go 





Opel 5-Car 
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VW Buick Toyota Subaru Datsun 
Rabbit Opel Corotia OL 8-210 
Showdown Point Summary) 






Final Test 
Results 































Interior Noise 5 5 5 5 5 
EPA Interior Room Estimates 5 3 4 2 1 
EPA Trunk Capacity Estimates 5 3 2 4 1 
Pulling Power 3 $ 4 2 i] 
(30mph 3rd gear 
(55mph 41h gear 
Parking Lot Maneuverability 3 5 a 2 1 
EPA Mil Estimates 3 2 7 ‘4 5 
Estimated Range 2 3 5 5 4 
Maintenance Stops’ 5 3 4 2 4 
(Recommended 
Acceleration , . =« «£ 7 
(0 55mph 20-35mopr 
(30-70mph) 
Gradability’** 5 4 3 3 2 
(30mph 31d gea 
(SSmpn 4th gear 
Cornering Flatness"* Q 5 3 4 Ss 
Steering Quickness 5 7 5 
GrandTotal s «7 « 3 35 
“The less frequent the number of visits over 37.500 miles of 






normal driving. the higher the score The number ang type of 

INSPECHONS, adjustments and replacements would vary by visit 
**Based upon opinion that less lean ts preferable to more lea 
"Includes vehicle weight 

In Calitornia, Opel placed second on an overall basis Indiwicua 

lest results vary 'rom those shown above 

See your Buick Opel dealer tor complete details 















You can learn a lot 
from a test drive. 


Or even a test-sit. 

That will let you experience our 
body-contoured vinyl seats. Seats tai- 
lored for comfort and good lateral 
support. With seatbacks that adjust 





It'll show you—in one quick glance— 
how easy it is to read Opel’s well 
thought-out instrument panel, and 
reach Opel's well-placed controls. 

And it will reveal (most abundantly) 
Opel's thick, standard pile carpeting 
(one more way this small car lives up 
to its Buick name). Perhaps even startle 
you with an amazing sight in small cars 
these days: a real glove compartment 
that locks. 

What you will most certainly notice 
first, though—if you happen to be sitting 
in the driver's seat of an Opel Deluxe 
Coupe—is that you're not just looking 
at a bunch of warning lights. But gauges 
A tachometer right next to the speed- 
ometer. An oil-pressure gauge. An 
ammeter. An electric clock with a 
second hand. All standard. To let the 
enthusiast in you keep a close eye on 
the kind of response you're getting from 
that gutsy 1.8 litre dynamo under the 
hood 

But to really feel how Opel goes on 
the road, you should really feel it 
On the road. 

And, oh, what a feeling 


Opel performs. 


Indeed it does. As the 5-Car Show- 
down will testify. First of all, in tests 
of cornering flatness and steering quick- 
ness, none of the competitors out-ran 
Opel. And in tests of acceleration and 
gradability, only the VW Rabbit (a car 
much-ballyhooed for its fuel-injected 
engine) was able to nose out our Opel 
for top honors. 

Opel's strong showing in these areas 
isn't surprising when you consider its 
own accoutrements. Like the dynamic 
overhead-cam, 4-cylinder hemi engine 
Four-coil-spring-suspension. Front 
stabilizer bar. Rear track bar. Floor- 
mounted, full-synchronized, short-throw, 
4-speed manual transmission (with 
5-speed and automatic available). Rack- 
and-pinion steering. And lots more 

Nevertheless, it still may surprise 
you. But then, up to this point, maybe 
you haven't considered Opel 

Maybe you should 


e 
More than just 
srange. 
When you do consider Opel, 
you'll find it quite considerate of you 
With EPA mileage estimates of 36 mpg 
on the highway and 23 mpg in the city. 
(The actual mileage you get will vary 
depending on the type of driving you 
do, your driving habits, your car's 
condition and available equipment 
Estimates lower in California.) But don't 
stop there 








You won't have to. Because with 
Opel's 13.7-gallon gas tank (largest of 
any of the cars in the Showdown, by the 
way), its estimated range is about 350 
miles 

(By the way, this range estimate is a 
function of both gas tank capacity and 
miles per gallon, and is based on multi- 
plying the EPA combined estimate, 
which is 27 mpg, by gas tank capacity. 
Actual range may vary.) 


The best news 
of all. 


If by now our intrepid little Opel is 
beginning to sound like an intriguing 
proposition, let us suggest you hurry to 
your Buick Opel dealer for further 
consultation. 

Not only will he give you a brochure 
with complete details on the 5-Car 
Showdown, he'll be happy to provide 
you with one of those revealing test- 
drives we mentioned. 

And, of course, he'll show you how 
very affordable Opel is to buy. 

Come on, now. Any car with this 
much going for it is at least worth con- 
sidering, isn't it? 














Wimbledon: Youth Will Be Served 


Wimbledon in its centenary year 
paid loving homage to the old —straw- 
berries and cream in the members’ en- 
closure. curtsies toward the royal box 
and a nostalgic center court fete for for- 
mer champions. Then. abruptly, a fresh 
generation of tennis prodigies used 
Wimbledon’s hallowed grounds to assert 
their claims on tomorrow 

Young and often little-know n play- 
ers caused much of the excitement in 
what was one of the more electrifying 
Wimbledons in years Sweden's nimble 
and steely-nerved Bjorn Borg, 21, won 
the All England Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet Club championship for the sec- 
ond straight time by defeating his dis- 
pulatious US. rival. Jimmy Connors 
3-6. 6-2. 6-1. 5-7. 6-4 in a blistering 





crumple under the pressure of carrying 
her nation’s hopes. This time. Wade 
now 31. fought her way into the finals 
against Holland's solid Betty Stove, 32 
who at 6 ft. | in.. 160 Ibs. is the strong 
—and slow—journeywoman of the cir- 
cuit. In the first set of their face-off. the 
Wade Wimbledon Choke appeared 
ready to repeat itself as the Englishwom- 
an, playing tentatively. lost 4-6. But it 
was Stove who then fel] apart, double- 
faulting repeatedly. while Wade settled 
down and carried the last sets 6-3. 6-1. It 
was a victory that brought Queen Fliz- 
abeth Il—making her first visit to Wim- 
bledon in 15 years—down from the royal 
box to present Wade with her Wimble- 
don trophy. The delighted crowd in turn 
bestowed a very British benediction on 





TENNIS FANS JAM THE GROUNDS AT WIMBLEDON DURING THE CENTENNIAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


The grass courts became an elephant's graveyard for inter national stars 


finals match worthy of a centenary cel 
ebration. Both players had been forced 
to earn their passage to center court 
by staving off challenges from impres 
sive newcomers, but their confrontation 
Saturday was a tumultuous struggle be- 
(ween the world’s best as Connors. 24 
the tournament's top-seeded player. and 
Borg. ranked second. traded slashing 
ground strokes to the bitter end. Fit- 
tingly. it was youth that was served as 
Borg. cheered on by the British. « hom 
Connors’ manners had annoyed. was 
simply stronger in the final set 

The women’s competition also pro- 
duced a crowd-pleasing winner—and a 
new ule for an old favorite. Britain's 
Virginia Wade—~Our Ginny”—had ap- 
peared in IS Wimbledons always to 
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ts “Ginny” a rousing chorus of “For 
she’s a jolly good fellow 

As the days went by. Wimbledon’s 
green grass courts became an elephant’s 
graveyard for international stars such as 
Rod Laver. 38. who was eliminated by 
Dick Stockton in three sets in the first 
round: Hie Nastase. 30. victim of his own 
bad behavior and Borg’s precisely con- 
trolled passing shots: and Billie Jean 
King. 33. slowed by knee surgery. who 
fell to Chris Evert. 22. in the quarter- 
finals. The record-breaking and—by 
Wimbledon’s well-bred standards—sur- 
prisingly rowdy crowds adopted as their 
darling a 14-year-old, Pigtailed Califor- 
nian named Tracy Austin. The youngest 
player in the history of the tournament 
Tracy convincingly won her first match 





against Holland's Elly Vessies-A ppel 
6-3. 6-3. Her curtsy to the Duke of Dev- 
onshire might have been gangly legged 
and self-conscious. but her tennis was 
graceful and self-confident. She also had 
the fire to win. The New Chris Evert met 
the Old Chris Evert in a third-round 
match reminiscent of Chris’ 197] Forest 
Hills debut. at the age of 16, against 
King. Tracy won the first game from an 
admittedly nervous Chris (“Now I know 
how Billie Jean felt”), but Evert quickly 
settled down and won handily, 6-1, 6-1 

On the men’s side young Americans 
were playing like veterans. John McEn- 
roe. an 18-year-old from New York City 
reached the semifinals and made anoth 
er bit of Wimbledon history: he is the 
youngest player to survive as far as the 
final four. When he arrived at the tour 
nament, his status as an unseeded play 
€r was so lowly that he was not even al 
lowed to use the main dressing room 
Victories over New Jersey's Alex May 
er, Egypt's Ismail El Shafei and Austra 
lia’s Phil Dent. among others, earned 
him access to the stars dressing room 

and center court 

Death Threat. A lefthander with a 
sizzling backhand and an Impressive 
overhead. McEnroe was swinging re 
laxed and free fully aware that the pres 
sure was on the big names to defeat him 
In the dubious new tradition of explosive 
court manners. he threw his share of 
temper tantrums and racquets along 
the way. Still. compared with Nastase’s 
death threat against a New York Times 
reporter and Connors’ deliberate snub of 
the parade of past champions. McEn- 
roe’s behavior was no more reprehensi 
ble than that of a high-spirited school 
boy—which he is. McEnroe’s remark 
able odyssey came to an end in his 
semifinal match with Connors Betrayed 
by his serve—always the last phase of a 
youngster'’s game to come under contro! 
—McEnroe succumbed in four sets. 6-3 
6-3. 4-6. 6-4 

Connors played erratically for most 
of the tournament, gong to five sets with 
Stan Smith before pulling out a win, He 
was bothered by an injury sustained in a 
pre-Wimbledon practice session and 
played with a metal splint on his right 
thumb 

But’ while Connors struggled—at 
least for him—Borg had sailed blithely 
along. The Swede had won last year 
while wearing a newly grown and decid 
edly scraggly beard. and this year he quit 
shaving in the weeks before Wimbledon 
in the hope that the hirsute magic would 
work again. He needed all the help he 
could get in the semifinals. w here he met 
New York City’s Vitas Gerulaitis Their 
match produced a classic Wimbledon 
duel. Gerulaitis. a 22-year-old whose 
game has matured in Europe this spring 
pressed Borg on every point. and the ex 
changes were so crisp and = quick 





JIMMY CONNORS LUNGED HIS WAY INTO THE FINALS DESPITE AN INJURED THUMB AND SOME ERRATIC PLAY 


they might have been playing Ping 
Pong. Borg’s difficult 6-4, 3-6, 6-3. 4-6 
5-6 win confirmed that Gerulaitis was 
a threat to anyone on the men’s circuit 

Britain’s Virginia Wade as as 
ready and right for Wimbledon as the fa 
bled strawberries and cream. (A Lon 
don caterer trucked in 1,940 Ibs. of ber 
ries and 164 pints of Devonshire cream 
to keep tradition in the teeth of the 
crowds.) For nearly a decade, Wade has 

f the most stylish players on 

women’s tour. Her ground strokes 
are carved, not merely swung through 
and her serve is finely paced and ac 
curately placed. But she has always had 
trouble keeping her moody and intense 
ly competit nature under c ol on 
court, often seeming to be battling her- 
self as hard as her opponents. As a re 
sult, she had won few major tories 
and never before had reached a Wim 
bledon final 

To get there last week, Wade 
to beat Evert, who had won 22 
2/ matches. From the start the I 
woman, wreathed with a fluffy new 
do and a smile instead of a scow 
smashing some of the best sh f her 
career. For a while, the tennis was tre 
mendous. One game between the long- 
lume rivals went to deuce nine times as 
spectators d their breath during long 
base-line rallies. Wade won the first set 
6-2, and lost the second, 4-6. In the third 
Wade came on strong to win, 6-1. but 
not before Evert had declared that the 
ball had bounced twice on a key shot 
that the umpire had awarded her. Chris 
typically sportsmanlike gesture is a rar 
ity in big-tin nnis, but Wade needed 
no help in center court this day. Ad- 
mitted Evert: “Virginia wanted t 
more than I did—I could see 
eyes.” Then, with a crowd of forgivable 
chauvinists screaming their 
Virginia Wade went out to play 
Stove for the championship and 
chance to prove—at last—that she had 
arrived he pinnacle of tennis 0 mh PG * & eS 
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AT PARIS’ GLASS-WALLED POMPIDOU CENTER, THE MUSEUMITSELF IS PART OF THE SHOW 


The Botch of an Epic Theme 


“Paris—New York,” 
some 400 paintings and sculptures in- 
stalled throughout the summer in Paris’ 
new Tinkertoy Louvre, the Pompidou 
Center, is one of the most eagerly await- 
ed modern art exhibitions in years. Its 
theme is epic. For 75 years, a deep cur- 
rent of cultural influence ran between 
France and America, bearing with it a 
rich mix of avant-garde nutrients. From 
1900 to the end of World War II it 
flowed west, so that the forms of Amer- 
ican modernism were almost all based 
on prototypes offered by the School of 
Paris from Cézanne and Matisse onward 

cubism, futurism, constructivism, sur- 
realism, in fact nearly every successive 
European movement found its provin- 
cial resonance among New York art- 
ists. But then, in the early 1950s, the 
Stream slackened and reversed its 
course. New York was the center, Paris 


the show of 


the province. It was now the turn of the 
Americans—Rothko and de Kooning 
Johns and Rauschenberg, the Pop art- 
ISts in the ’60s—to alarm and stimulate 
the French. Thus the puritan Yankee 
Paying his awkward homages to Ma- 
tisse’s sensuality was replaced, in the 
commedia dell arte, by the French Pop 
artist in his new-faded denims gazing 
raptly on the neon of Times Square 

Itisa long story, complex, laced with 
irony (as any tale of cultural coloniza- 
tion must be), and unquestionably cen- 
tral to the history of modern art. Until 
now, no museum has attempted to doc- 
ument it with one mammoth show. and 
in fact the Pompidou Center is the only 
institution in France with enough funds 


to try. Being the modernist showcase of 


Paris, it is very much a part of the di 
alectic it now seeks to clarify 
Over the past few years its stolidly 


RECONSTRUCTION OF GERTRUDE STEIN'S APARTMENT FEATURES PICASSO PORTRAIT OF HER 





trendy Swedish director, Karl Pontus 
Hultén, has emitted much politic cant 
about how Le Pompidoglio would not 
be a museum in the traditional (read 
elitist’) sense, but rather a kind of cross 
between a people's palace and a pinball 
machine—a transcultural. interdiscipli- 
nary omnivorium. The real question was 
how the place might work as a muse- 
um. On seeing “Paris—New York.” one 
wishes the question had not been asked 
The show is a curatorial botch 

The Only Cubist Town. The first 
two sections, dealing with the period 
1900-50, are at least competent. The his- 
tory they describe is more settled and 
hence readily encapsulated. The period 
unconvincing reconstructions 
of the Gertrude Stein salon at 27. Rue 
de Fleurus, the “291” gallery in which 
Alfred Stieglitz introduced Matisse 
Brancusi and modern photography toa 
uny coterie in New York, and Piet Mon- 
drian’s Manhattan studio, among other 
places—are tackily made and none too 
accurate. But the paintings fare better 

Through judiciously chosen exam 
ples, one sees Europe’s insemination of 
America: the work of Matisse’s Amer- 
ican students and the New York Cézar 
nists, the traumatic blow of the 1913 Ar 
mory Show (partly reconstituted here 
with 19 of its more aggressively modern 
works, including Duchamp’s then infa 
mous Nude Descending a Staircase), and 
the absorption of cubism by New York 
which was itself, as the Dadaist Picabia 
remarked, “the only cubist town in the 
world.” And so on to the surrealist art- 
ists who, sponsored by Pegey Guggen 
heim in the "30s and ‘40s helped pro 
voke the climactic movement of the 
early American avant-garde 
expressionism 

The material here is certainly new- 
er to French than to American eyes 

most of it comes from U.S. collections 
but there is one sublime group of 

paintings that have never been seen to 
gether in public before: Piet Mondrian’s 





rooms 


abstract 


series of centered around 
Broadway) Boogie-Woogie ( 1942-43) 
done in exile in Manhattan They 
ip one of the most exalted statements 
about ideal form in the history of art 
a full 


Canvases 


make 


One gains, at 30 years’ distance 
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sense of why Mondrian’s fanatical pu- 
rity and countervailing richness of sur- 
face so obsessed his American followers 

But once round the corner of 1950 
the exhibition nosedives into farce. All 


trace of method evaporates. Its level of 


historical understanding is so low as to 
be, in a sense, beyond criticism. There 
is, for example. no doubt that the main 
change in modern sculpture—the shift 
from solid (cast, carved or modeled) to 
open. constructed form—was largely 
worked out between Europe and Amer- 
ica by the way in which the metal con- 
structions of Gonzalez and Picasso, in 
the 1930s. provoked David Smith's 
welded sculptures in the US. after 
World War II. The consequences of the 
change were vast. Amazingly, “Paris 
—New York” makes no reference to 
them whatsoever 

On the other hand. the show treats 


vs 
POMPIDOU CENTER DIRECTOR HULTEN 
Stolidly trendy. 


such major artists as it does include quite 
inanely. The section dealing with ab- 
stract expressionism is feeble and dis- 
connected. If one wanted, for instance 


to demonstrate the European context of 


Jackson Pollock’s drip-drawing, one 
would show the appropriate works by 
Masson and Ernst, not the empty doo- 
dle by Georges Mathieu that hangs next 
to Pollock’s Number 32. The dismal ef- 
forts of French artists to turn their Dada 
heritage into American Pop are much 
in evidence. But it is one thing to dis- 
inter the unmourned trivialities of peo- 
ple like Martial Raysse and quite an- 
other to claim that they have any his- 


torical weight. There is no level on 
which the last part of “Paris—New 
York” can be taken seriously. If this is 


how the Pompidou Center intends to 
treat the history of modern culture, then 
God help poor Clio. for Pontus Hultén 
will not Robert Hughes 





TELEVISION 


Is Prime Time Ready for Sex? 


Will young Jodie go through with 
his sex-change operation and marry a 
football player? Will Cousin Corinne 
continue bedding down the local tennis 
pro, despite hard-breathing competition 
from her mother? Will Father Flotsky 
modernize the Mass by substituting 
Oreo cookies for the traditional wafers? 
And will Soap, the new ABC comedy that 
features all these characters, be a TV 
sensation this September? 

The show has become this year’s 
lightning rod for controversy, real or 
contrived, about the upcoming prime 
ume season. Robert Bennett, ABC affili- 
ates vice chairman, calls it “a sophisti- 
cated adult farce.” The network has 
been screening the show for its member 
stations, many of whom are extrava- 
gantly enthusiastic. It has also shown 
Soap to the press, and somehow a five- 
year plot projection, or “bible.” has been 
leaked. Religious groups have quickly 
created a dispute about material that has 
not yet even survived the ABC censors 
Says Everett C. Parker. TV watchdog for 
the United Church of Christ: “It’s going 
to be the opening wedge for sexually ex- 
plicit material in prime time.” Adds Al 
Antezak of the Roman Catholic news- 
paper Tidings: “The desecration of mo- 
rality, and of the Catholic religion in 
particular, is an outrage that calls for 
protest in the strongest terms.” 


Struggling Sisters. On the basis of 


the only two half-hour episodes that 
have been produced. it is difficult to see 
new cause for outrage in Soap—though 
certainly no harder than finding evi- 
dence of sophisticated adult farce. The 
plot revolves around two middle-aged 
sisters and their families in suburban 
Round Hill, Conn. Mary Campbell 
(Cathryn Damon) struggles to stay afloat 
in the middle class. Her husband (Rich- 
ard Mulligan) is impotent; her younger 
son would like to be her daughter. “He's 
sick!" rages the husband. “So am I.” says 
Mary. “He looks better in that dress than 
I do.” 

Sister Jessica (Katherine Helmond) 
is a well-fixed chucklehead whose hus- 
band (Robert Mandan) has not looked 
at her since she was 30. She is now learn- 
ing tennis theory in bed with the pro 
Grandpa thinks he is General Patton 
Daughter Corinne does not come home 
at night any more: the family’s ghetto- 
cool black butler condescends, quite 
rightly, to the whole lot 

The comedy—and Soap has its fun- 
ny moments—is about race. sex and re- 
ligion. Until the ABC censors got wind 
of it. the show's writers had plotted Fa- 
ther Flotsky’s seduction in church by 
Corinne, then an exorcism for their 
baby. The priapic tennis pro may still 
be killed —with his racket-stringing ma 


chine—after one of his love matches 

Still. there is no racial slur in the 
first two episodes of Soap that Archie 
Bunker has not uttered before. Though 
the sex jokes may be new to prime time 
they are familiar to anyone who has 
watched Mary Hartman or followed 
what seems to be the terminal lust of 
the Globatron girls in All Thar Glitters 
Seven years ago ABC rejected A// in the 
Family, a fact that officials of network 
affiliates still discuss with steel in their 
voices. For Norman Lear, who produced 
all three shows, Soap is the sincerest 





SOAP STARS HELMOND & MANDAN 
Playing sweaty catch-up. 


form of flattery, a sweaty attempt to play 
catch-up with his old comedies 

Some affiliate stations are worried 
Says Don Cunningham. program direc 
tor of WOWK-TV in Huntington, W. Va 

If you want to see Shampoo, that’s your 
choice, but we are concerned about fam- 
ily viewing.” In the Midwest, ABC is al- 
lowing reluctant managers to air Soap 
later than the network time of 8:30 
(Elsewhere, it goes on at 9:30.) 

So far, CBS and NBC insist that they 
are more bored by Soap than worried 
about it. Says an NBC executive: “It's 
kids’ porno: Laverne and Shirley, Three's 
Company—the end of a trend.” CBS 
President Robert Wussler is rumbling 
about the possibility that Soap will re- 
fuel criticism of prime time program- 
ming just when the ruckus over violence 
is dying down. But the Cyclops eye is 
not blinking. Says one CBS programmer 

If it works. the whole industry will have 
a Soap in five months 
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Auchincloss’s Rules of the Game 


THE DARK LADY 
by LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS 
246 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $8.95 


The US. prefers to see itself as egal- 
tlarian though it is much Impressed by 
class. Huck and Jim turned their raft 
into a royal bedchamber for the King 
and the Duke. Grace Kelly got a regal 
send-off when she left Hollywood to be- 
come Princess to the world’s finest 
amusement park, and the Kennedys 


were empurpled by the press 






deal almost exclusively with New York 
City’s white Anglo-Saxon Protestant ha- 
ven of old name and old money, whose 
corridor of power runs from the brown- 
stones and duplexes of the Upper East 
Side to the paneled offices of W all Street 
It is an influential publicity-shy world 
where the rules of the game are hard- 
ened by tradition. The costs. and some- 
umes the rewards. of breaking these 
rules are the author's principal subject 

Auchincloss (“My father is Jacque 
line Kennedy's stepfather’s first cousin 








NOVELIST-OF-MANNERS LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS IN HIS MANHATTAN LAW OFFICES 


Schemes and gossip to scorch the ears off Tr uman Capote 


Yet American literature—as de 
fined by the academic elite— seldom of. 
fers sympathetic reflections of home 
grown aristocracies. The books of Henry 
James and Edith W harton are prom 
nent exceptions. though these writers 
spent most of their lives abroad While 
the public enjoys upstairs-downstairs ca- 
pers, MOst critics view money and man- 
ners as intellectually déclassé Members 
of the top crust do not match the na- 
tion's heroic ideal: the rebellious roman 
lic who spurns corrupting society to hunt 
his singular salvation in wild nature 

There are no such heroes in the fic- 
tion of Louis Auchincloss, and his ro- 
mantics almost always pay for succumb 
ing to egoism and stepping out of line 
Auchincloss’s novels and story 
lions (nearly one a year for 20 years) 
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collec- 


Is to the novel-of-manners born Creden- 
uals include Groton, Yale US. Navy 
and Wall Street, where the 59 year-old 
author is an estates and trusts lawyer 
What better perch from which to ob 
serve human nature. Matters can be hid- 
den from a psychoanalyst that can never 
be hidden from the man who draws up 
one's will. Perhaps because they usually 
survive to become the inheritors wom 
en have been especially strong charac- 
ters in Auchincloss’s fiction After the 
age of about 40.” he once observed, “an 
American woman has a better eye with 
which to see contemporary society than 
an American man. She is free of the de- 


mands of traditional professional life of 


the American man. Man narrows him- 
self down to one form of conception and 
becomes harder to reach 
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This view may be dating rapidly, yet 
it serves to underpin Auchincloss’s lat- 
est novel. The Dark Lady. It isa Social 
Register version of A Star Is Born—a 
tale of two women allied In a successful 
assault on wealth. fame and political 
power. The star is Elesina Dart a beau- 
ty of good background who has gone 
through two marriages and flubbed one 
promising theatrical career. The impre 
sario is Ivy Trask, a cynical. shrewd 
middle-aged fashion editor and social 
arbiter at Broadlawns the Westchester 
estate of Judge Irving Stein banker and 
art collector 

Ivy's schemes would scorch the ears 
off Truman Capote. In the three dec- 
ades spanned by the novel—from the 
late Depression to the mid-'SO0s—she sa] 
vages Elesina from failure and alcohol 
marries her to Irving and the Stein for 
tune. and finally launches hey toward a 
seat in the House of Representatives 

Born Actress. But Ivy should have 
read Auchincloss on the natural supe 
nority of women over 40 
Into the job as mistress of Broadlawns 
and proves more formidable than her 
Svengali. As a born actress. she instine 
lively understands that the world is more 
than a stage—it is an audience. Her rep 
ertoire enlarges. She tutors herself In art 
history and is both dutiful wife to the 
aging. impotent Irving and ardent lov 
er of his son David. I lesina knows how 
to balance passion and pragmatism 

What was all of Broadlawns and its 
treasure compared to a lover like that? 
But how long would he love her like 
that?” In the end she has even become 
something of an efficiency expert by 
keeping a homosexual w ho is her man 
ager, pet confidant and lovey 

As usual. Auchincloss Steers confi 
dently through the world he knows so 
well. He telescopes time with delight- 
fully character sketches and 
crisp vignettes. His prose is clear and ju 
diciously cool though his altempts to 
pump drama into drawing-room con- 
frontations may lead to such awkward- 
ness as “But Ivy's words were still writ 
ten like the smoke letters of an airplane 
announcing a public event across the 
pale sky of Clara’s calm 

Auchincloss’s true dramatic mo 
ments are in exchanges of dialogue that 
he expertly stages to define his charac- 
ters. It is this quality of closet theater 
that makes his work consistently enter 
laining—even when his sphere of wealth 
and privilege may seem hopelessly re 
mote lo most readers Irving Stein pro 
vides the best example of this in the cur 
rent novel. Urged to remember his sons 
when bequeathing his enure art collec- 
lion to Elesina, he relents with a few to- 
kens: “Well. suppose I leave them each 
a painting? lo Lionel the Holbein of 
Mary Tudor. To Peter the Botticelli. To 
David the big Tiepolo R.Z. Sheppard 


Elesina grows 
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Tylenol ads could fool people! 


Anyone who sees Tylenol ad- 
vertising similar to this could get 
the idea that doctors recommend 


Tylenol products more than Aspinn. 


Thats simply not true 
Look carefully at the words in 
the Tylenol headline“ more than 


all leading Aspirin brands com- 


bined.” Now just think of all the 


tumes doctors say “Take Aspinn™’ 


without mentioning a specific brand 
by name! 

It seems the makers ol Tylenol 
don't want you to know about al] 
those Aspirin recommendations 


So they don't count them as doc- 


tors recommendations. 

The people who make 1] ylenol 
know the truth as well as we do 
And the truth is this Doctors 
recommend Aspirin more than 


twice as often as they do Tylenol f 


Problems with Tylenol 
they don't talk about. 





The same ad claims Tylenol is 
“safer than Aspirin...when used 
as directed” and features a picture 
of the package that claims Tylenol 
is “safe.” However, what they 
don't mention is that Tylenol prod- 
ucts have their own side effects. 

Leading medical experts have 
expressed great concern about the 





WHY DOCTORS 
] 3COMMEND TYLENOL 
| MRR THAN ALL LEADING 


| ASPIRIN BRANDS COMBINE}, 





occurrence of liver damage with acetaminophen 
( the chemical name for the ingredient in all Tylenol 
products ). These experts are currently recommend- 
ing that all acetaminophen products labels carry 
the w arning, “Do not exceed recommended dos- 
age because severe liver damage may occur,” 

In fact, when acetaminophen is misused, or 
takenin overdose, it is much more toxic than aspirin. 

Aspirin’s superb 78-year record. 





Aspinn is the most studied and tested drug in 
the history of medicine. The medical profession 


Truth: Doctors recommend Aspirin 2 to 1. 





enol, 
you! 


has had over 78 years of experi- 
ence with Aspirin. In America, 
people suffering from painand fever 
take over 100 million Aspirin tab- 
lets a day — with very low inci- 
dence of side effects. In fact, a 
specialist from a world-famous 
clinic has stated that “Aspinn is 
undoubtedly the safest pharmaceu- 
tical known to modern medicine.” 
No wonder that in the conclusions 
of the AMA Drug Evaluations, 
Aspinn continues to be “the drug 
of choice.” Not Tylenol Aspinn! 


Tylenol has less to offer 
than Aspirin. 


Tylenol advertising Says it Js 
“just as effective” as Aspirin. But 
what it doesn’t tell you 1s that in- 
flammation can bea major cause of 
most pain, and that Tylenol does 
nothing about inflammation. 
Absolutely nothing. 

Aspinn, on the other hand, re- 
heves inflammation. When people 
need pain relief, that’s a difference 
to remember. 

Now, makers of Tylenol, let's 
look at your advertising again, 
“Safer than Aspinn™? “Just as 


effective” > Shame on you! 


BAYER 


ASPIRIN 


Read and follow label directions 


NOVELIST ABIGAIL McCARTHY 


The Biggest Arena 


CIRCLES: A WASHINGTON STORY 
by ABIGAIL McCARTHY 
251 pages. Doubleday. $7.95. 


There was Joseph and Mary and 
Gene. Now there is Abigail. It is not at 
all likely that the long-separated wife of 
former Minnesota Senator § ugene Mc- 
Carthy will ever gain the fame, or noto- 
riety, of those other American McCar- 
thys. But in her own gentle way Abigail 
McCarthy is making a deserved and dis- 
tinctive name for herself as the most 
perceptive analyst of the precarious role 
of women in the male-dominated world 
of US. politics. First in her well-crafted 
autobiography. Private Faces Public 
Places, now in her slim first novel, Ab 
igail McCarthy skillfully details the in 
securitics and ambiguities that tear at 
the women behind—or sometimes deft- 
ly leading —their public men 

Circles depicts more accurately than 
any male-authored Washington novel 
the social life by which politicians, jour- 
nalists, lobbyists and bureaucrats con- 
verge In ways that profoundly affect the 
country’s political course. In McCar- 
thy’s Washington. the women rarely 
manipulate men to influence policy; nor 
are they exploited by men to further 
masculine political careers Mostly these 
women offer soothing sensilivities that 
allow ideas and personalities to merge 
across dinner tables with a minimum of 
friction. Sure. it’s all a game, concedes 
Laura Talbert, a veteran hostess and one 
of McCarthy's leading characters But 
the game is played “in the greatest are- 
na of all. where the survival of human- 
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ity Is al stake rather than, let us say 
the competition of business interests 
Think what Pittsburgh must be like! 

Neither the author nor her fictional 
women find that backstage role w holly 
satisfying. Bitsy Pryor. the efficient wife 
of a Democratic Senator, is appalled at 
the prospect that he may run for Pres 
ident in 1976; it would kill her budding 
career as a radio and TV advocate of 
women’s rights. After 40 years in Wash- 
ington. Miss Emily. wife of a retiring 
Senate chairman, is terrified at having 
to return toa home she no longer knows 
Reporter Tiana Briggs, who turned her 
society column into solid news, aches for 
the son she lost in a broken marriage 
and laments the destructiveness of re 
porters in post-Watergate W ashington 
Alice Ann Nordahl, the normally sub 
dued wife of a Senator blossoms into a 
confident campaigner when he runs for 
President. but weeps over a childhood 
secret she kept from him. When his 
candidacy fails. she grows both closer 
to him and more self-reliant—a reso- 
lution typical of the author’s generally 
upbeat perspective 

Unnamed People. Under Mc¢ ar- 
thy’s handling these woes do not turn 
into soap opera. She is a sharp and 
lucid observer. But she is so detached 
and dignified that the novel lacks fire 
Her gentility dulls the effectiveness of 
a potentially enlivening technique: the 
difficult one of mixing real Washington 
characters with fictional ones. Such 
household names as Ed Muskie, Hu- 
bert Humphrey, Henry Jackson, Lady 
Bird Johnson, Judy Agnew, Betty Ford, 
Rosalynn Carter—and Gene McCarthy 
—move fleetingly through the Story. All 
are portrayed in flattering terms 

The author saves her few barbs for 
unnamed people only Washington in- 
siders will recognize (Jimmy Carter 
who won the campaign on which the 
story centers, is barely mentioned at all) 
Abigail McCarthy may lack a flair for 
the emotional, but she so clarifies the di 
lemma of today’s political woman that 
even her male readers should under- 
stand—and be moved Ed Magnuson 


The Group 


LOOSE CHANGE 
by SARA DAVIDSON 
367 pages. Doubleday. $9.50. 


Jeff, a Berkeley Bakunin, worked at 
Shutting down the Establishment and 
the war; Susie kept nagging him to take 
a shower and use deodorant They be- 
came, writes Sara Davidson, “a show- 
piece couple. They demonstrated and 
went to jail together.” They did every- 
thing together except levitate the Pen- 
tagon. Tasha, with her Pre-Raphaelite 
beauty, was the arty one. She fell in love 
with a well-known sculptor and worried 
about having small breasts 

Sara (Author Davidson has made 
herself one of the central characters in 
her book) was a second-generation Cal- 


ifornian. a freelance journalist’ who 
wanted to be the Girl of the Sixties 
brand-new. streamlined, groovy, daring 
upfront. telling it like it is. [ also want- 
ed to stop wearing a bra. but Jane and | 
worried that it would cause our breasts 
to droop 

Loose Change started out as a prom- 
ising idea: a kind of updating of The 
Group, a Mary McC arthy treatment of 
three women who attended Berkeley in 
the early “60s. then went caroming 
through the rest of the manic decade try 
ing to understand both themselves and 
the cultural eruptions all around them 








an impossibility. “In that time that 
decade which belonged to th young 
writes Davidson. “we had ight life 
was free and would never run out. We 


were certain we belonged toa generation 
that was special. We did not need or care 
about history because we had sprung 
from nowhere.” Such were the preten- 
sions of what the Census Bureau now re- 
fers to as merely a° demographic bulge 

Davidson spent many months inter- 
viewing her old classmates Susie and 
Tasha. She is often an acule observer 
and ironist. When the radicals Susie and 
Jeff decided to get married the bride's 
mother. Mrs. Hersh negotiated the af. 
fair upward until it became a reception 
for 200 at the Beverly Hills Hotel. On 
her wedding night. Susie suffered an eth- 
ical crisis over whether to wear a lacy 
nightgown her mother had packed 

But the book has at least two defects 

‘one technical. one spiritual. To set his- 

torical contexts. Davidson simply un- 
reels fast montages Kennedy shot 
Timothy Leary Negroes at lunch 
counters Buddhists on fire Ma- 





AUTHOR SARA DAVIDSON 
Cross-eyed earnestness. 





dame Nhu and so on. as if the names 
of the events were pills—as if merely 
Popping them were enough to evoke the 
entre drama. It is not enough 

The second problem is more seri- 
Ous. Davidson meets with the guru Ram 
Dass. formerly Richard Alpert. Timothy 
Leary’s partner in chemical conscious- 
ness. In a spasm of sincerity. Sara un- 
derstands: “From my new perspective 
I saw that most pieces of journalism. cer- 
tainly my most successful pieces. were 
based on an attitude of superiority and 
ridicule. If I wanted to honor the di- 
vinity in people. I could no longer treat 
them this way coaxing them into spill- 
ing information I could use against them 
to make a good story 

Odd Negligence. That wor thy sen 
uument seems to turn Davidson’s prose 
to pulp. When her irony departs, she 
sounds as preposterous as Cosmo fan- 
tasy: “He was a full professor, and yet 
there was about him a spirit of hijinks 
The women’s sex lives—their entire 
lives, in fact—seem like nothing so much 
as an interminable game of pinball—ca- 
reening from one man to another with 
an awful earnestness, a flashing of lights 
and banging of flippers. Susie. who 
solves her frigidity with a vibrator, de- 
cides eventually that having slept with 
more than 100 men. “it was probably 
her historical destiny to live alone.” 

Though sometimes moving. the 
women’s lives as told by Davidson have 
an odd negligence about them and the 
unique stupidity that comes with a 
certain kind of self-absorption. At the 
end, with a cross-eyed earnestness. Su- 
si¢ proclaims: “I don’t want any more 
teips. | want substance and depth.” Da- 
vidson’s book hasn't very much of either 
—only the shallows of countercultural 
Lance Morrow 
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Dear Tristaca, 

I was so pleased to get your 
letter. That's quite an honor 
to be first in your class. I'm very 
proud of you. I'm still teaching, 
but the only classes I'm taking 
now are ballet. Did you get 
all the postcards I sent? It was 
a great trip. I'm looking forward 
to the holidays now hope to 
do a lot of skiing this winter 
Take care now and write soon 


Debbera 


P.S. I love you. 


Tristaca and Debbera, though they've never even met, share a very special 
love. Tristaca lived in extreme poverty. Her mother has tried to support her 
family herself, but she can only get menial jobs that pay almost nothing, 

Tristaca was a girl without any h« ypes, without any dreams. Then Debbera 
Drake came into her life. 

Debbera sponsors her through the Christian Children’s Fund for $15 a 
month. Her money gives Tristaca food and clot hing and a chance to go to school. 
It gives her hopes and dreams once more. 

You can give a child hope. Become a sponsor. You needn't send any money 
now — you can “meet” the child assigned to your care first. Just mail the coupon. 
You'll receive the child's photograph and background information. If you wish to 
sponsor the child, simply send in your first monthly check or money order for 
$15 within 10 days. If not, return the photo and other materials so we may ask 
someone else to help. 

We have thousands of children like Tristaca on our waiting list nght now who 
desperately need sponsors. Let one of them share something special with you. 
Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


Ponec te = = = eee ee ee eee ey 
Dr. Verent J. Mills NTIM72 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a D boy O girl. O Choose any child who needs help 

Please send my information package today 

OI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If ] accept the child, I'll send 

my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 

and other material so you can ask someone else to help 

OI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15. 

OI cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $__ 
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Dear Debbera. 

I want to tell you about my study. At the 
end of last year I was announced as best student 
My school report is very satisfactory. | gota 
present from school. How about you, Debbera 2 
Are you still studying? I hope you are successful 
in your studies. I stop my letter now. I give you 
all my love. From your sponsored child, 


Tristaca 





Address_ —_ = 








City __. State Zip 

Member of International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible 
Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. Statement of income and expenses 
available on request 


Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. 
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Counterattack for Seabrook 


NUCLEAR ENERGY—SAFER THAN 
SEX. That claim, emblazoned on T shirts. 
was one of the few light slogans on dis- 
play in the streets of Manchester, N.H.. 
last week. The otherwise earnest and or- 
derly demonstration was the response 
of pronuclear forces to the 2,000 youth- 
ful environmentalists who last May 
staged a well-publicized occupation of 
the site designated for the long-delayed 
Seabrook nuclear power plant on the 
New Hampshire coast. More than half 
were arrested and held in custody, but 
the police had nothing to do but direct 
traffic when their opponents came to 
town. Pointedly minding their manners. 
the 3,000 marchers demanded that work 
promptly be resumed on the 2.3 million- 
kilowatt facility, which is rapidly be- 
coming a leading symbol in the nation- 
al debate over nuclear power 

Hailing themselves as “the silent 
majority,” the demonstrators included 
blue-collar workers—utility employees. 
electricians, plumbers—and their fam- 
ilies from throughout the Northeast 
Some had spent up to twelve hours in 
chartered buses to attend the rally. They 
were greeted by New Hampshire's Gov- 
ernor Meldrim Thomson Jr., who called 
them “beautiful” compared with “what 
I saw the first of May.” The protest, or- 
ganized by a pro-Seabrook group named 
the New Hampshire Voice of Energy. 
may be only the first in behalf of the 
facility. Vowed Daniel Tenchara, a 
41-year-old pipefitter from Westport 
Mass.: “A lot of the fellas are unem- 
ployed because these projects are tied 
up in the courts. You're going to see a 
lot of us out marching on Sundays.” 

The hardhats may have company 
The anti-Seabrook Clamshell Alliance 
which led the May invasion of the plant 
sile, Is already planning future marches 
Other environmental groups continue to 
oppose the facility in the courts and be- 
fore the federal regulatory agencies that 


MARCHING IN MANCHESTER, N.H., IN SUPPORT OF SEABROOK NUCLEAR PLANT 


must approve construction. Last month 
Environmental Protection Agency Ad- 
ministrator Douglas Costle cleared one 
hurdle by overturning a regional offi- 
cial’s ruling that the water-discharge 
system was unacceptable. Promises 
Clamshell Spokesman Harvey Wasser- 
man: “We're not going to let the plant 
be built. Our survival depends upon it.” 
Those who last week took to the streets 
of Manchester could make the same 
emotional plea 


Cleaning the Air 


Since it breezed through Congress 
in 1970, the Clean Air Act has signif- 
icantly improved the atmosphere Amer- 
icans must breathe. Sulfur dioxide lev- 
els are down by 30% and sooty particles 
by 33%. Cars, too, are less polluting as 
Detroit struggles to meet tough emis- 
sions standards. Yet for all the progress. 
air quality in most major U:S. cities and 
industrial regions is still below the goals 
sel seven years ago. Now a drive to clear 
the air has set off the fiercest environ- 
mental fight in years 

Al issue are long-overdue amend- 
ments to the 1970 act. As expected, en- 
vironmentalists want murky clauses 
clarified and loopholes plugged, but in- 
dustry and labor—including the 1.4 mil- 
lion-member United Auto Workers 

are arguing that the economy is 
sometimes more important than the 
ecology. In response, the House has 
passed an amendment to the 1970 act 
that seriously undermines the nation’s 
clean-air standards, while the Senate fa- 
vors legislation that holds the environ- 
mental lines. So wide is the gulf that 
Maine’s Senator Edmund Muskie, a 
principal author of the original bill, fears 
a long, hot summer. Says he: “Reach- 
ing agreement will test the legislative 
process to its limit.” The main areas of 
dispute 





AUTO EMISSIONS. Under the 1970 
act, automakers had until the 1975 mod- 
el year to eliminate 90% of all hydro- 
carbons (HC), carbon monoxide (CO) 
and nitrogen oxides (NOx). Detroit has 
cut harmful emissions considerably: this 
year’s General Motors cars, for exam- 
ple, produce 90% less HC and 83% less 
CO than those of the early 1960s. But 
faced with the difficulty of reducing 
emissions while also cutting gasoline 
consumption, the automakers persuaded 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
to extend the deadline to 1978. Now they 
want sull more time and less stringent 
standards. The Senate is willing to give 
them until 1979, the House until 1980 
Detroit could be caught in a squeeze 
Unless standards are soon set that it can 
meet, the upcoming 1978 models can- 
not be certified for sale 

SIGNIFICANT DETERIORATION. Un- 
der recent court interpretations of the 
1970 act. the EPA must not only “pro- 
tect and enhance” the nation’s air but 
lake active steps to prevent “significant 
deterioration” where air is still relative- 
ly pure. Environmentalists see these 
steps as safeguards against further de- 
spoliation by belching factories and 
power plants. But industry is sure that 
they will. as a Chamber of Commerce 
spokesman says. only “mandate unde- 
veloped areas into eternal poverty.” The 
House version would leave enforcement 
to the jurisdiction of the states and al- 
low up to 18 days a year of pollution in 
those areas. By contrast, the Senate has 
voted not only to retain EPA's authority. 
but to add a Carter Administration pro- 
vision that is making industry fume: a 
so-called best available technology 
clause, which requires polluters to in- 
stall such expensive pollution-control 
devices as smokestack “scrubbers.” 

NONATTAINMENT. Because areas 
that do not meet the 1970 act’s min- 
imal clean-air requirements cannot le- 
gally attract more polluting industry, the 
EPA last fall announced a Solomonic 
compromise: it would permit new fac- 
tories and power plants in a “nonattain- 
ment” area if their pollution was offset 
by curbs on existing emissions. It is un- 
der such an arrangement that Volkswa- 
gen is building its first U.S. assembly 
plant—in New Stanton, Pa. Yet the 
imaginative offset policy has touched off 
howls from industry, and the Carter Ad- 
ministration wants another year to study 
its effects. In a surprising reversal, the 
House voted to ignore the pleas—thus 
affirming the EPA policy—while the Sen- 
ate would allow industry three years’ 
grace to reduce the pollution 

At week’s end the debate’s outcome 
was still, so to speak, up in the air. What 
the lawmakers decide could, as the Si- 
erra Club puts it, “strongly influence vir- 
tually every major environmental strug- 
gle in the next five years.’ 
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CHANCES ARE YOU WON'T GET 
THIS FREE ROLL OF FILM. 






Fotomat will now 
tell you exactly how 
fast your pictures 
will be developed fs 
and ready: Well put ‘Saeuasssssssesesseessst 
the day and the time right on your receipt. 
Like this. If your pictures aren't ready 
mere eee welll give you a roll of good, 
a fresh FKotomat film. Free. 

"This offer is good for all Fotomat and Kodak 
film. United States participating stores only. 

We might miss. But dont count on it. 

Just count on good pictures from > 
Fotomat. Ready when promised. 


INTRODUCING 
THE FOTOMAT PICTURE PICKUP PROMISE a ’ 











Box or menthol: 


Carlton 


lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 
Look: at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 


The 10 top selling c igar vettes 


tar mg 








arene ogar it 
Brand P Non-Filter 25 16 
Brand C Non-Filter 23 14 
Brand W 19 12 
Brand W 100 19 _ 2 _. 
Brand M 18 ____ > oY. 
Brand S Menthol 18 : 1.2 - ‘ 7 if, 
Brand S Mentho! 100 18 12 
Brand BH 100 18 1.0 O 
Brand M Box 17 1.0 ; 
Brand K Menthol 17 14 


Other cigarettes that zal 
themselves low in “‘tar”’ 


lar mg mcotne 9 
cgaretie cagarette 
Brand P Bo 15 0.8 
Brand k Mild __ 14 og 
Brand W Lights 13 09 
Brand M Lights 13 08 
Brand D 13 09 
Brand D Menthol 11 08 
Brand V Mentho! 11 07 
Brand V : 10 07 
BrandM Menthol 8 05 
BrandM 8 05 
Carlton Soft Pack 1 01 Soft pack-1 mg. 
Carlton Menthol less than 1 0.1 Menthol-less than 1 mg. 
Cariton Box less than °1 °0.1 Box*-less than 1 mg. 
Ay cigarette by FTC method 


Of all brands, jowest...Carlton 70: less than 0.5 mg. tar 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. '76 


That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 


Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76. 
Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


